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3 Dear 81 R. 
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Human Knowledge, Sc. 


* 


* 
13 


I: was not from any want of Zeal to 


comply with your Deſires, that I heſi- 
__ wore | "M ſome Time in promiſing to lay 
before you in Writing what I had ſaid to you 
t'other Morning over a Diſh of Tea, about 
the Inlets of Knowledge to the Human Mind, 
much lefs was it mere Indolence, and Aver- 
fion from the Trouble of Writing what E 


had talked over; for the whole Matter may 
be ſtated by naming the ſeveral Inlets, or at 


moſt by juſt hinting at the different Kinds 


j N 


ol Notices which arrive at the Mind by the 
different Avenues leading to it: Although 
own, at the ſame Time, that this Subject 
may be extended to what Length and Bulk 
one pleaſeth, ſo as to take in every Part of 
Learning, every thing known or knowable; 
and, to own the Truth frankly, here lay, 
here lies the Difficulty with me, how to han- 
dle a Queſtion, which I am amazed ſhould 
ever be made one, and that every Man liv- 
ing doth not agree in all the real Ways of 
his coming at Knowledge, and that all o- 
ther Men neceſſarily came by theirs in the 
ſame Manner, whatever Variety there may 
be, or different Degrees, as well in the ſeveral 
Sciences as the Proficiency of thoſe who ſtudy 
them; nor can I conceive. any other Hy- 
potheſis how it ſhould be ſo, unleſs Men. 
imagine it unlawful to incloſe Commons, and 
that every where elſe, as well as in Parnaſſus, 
difficile cft proprie communta dicere; or that they 
overlook and deſpiſe what lies always before 
them and under their. Feet, and gaze about 
for ſomething ſublimely raiſed above. the 
common Reach and View. What elſe could 
poſſibly have brought innate Ideas on the 
Stage? If indeed any among the Ancients ever 
held them in the Senſe in which, Mr. Locke 
hath overthrown them; the Ancients meant 
no more by their Kent Ew than ſuch clear 
Axioms as muſt be aſſented to as ſoon. as 
laid before, and conſidered by a reaſonable 


— 


Mind; and whether a Number of Moderns, 
conſiderable enough to have made it a Sort f 

Principle worth attacking, ever held innate 

Ideas as produced by Mr. Locke, is more than 

J am Critick enough to determine; but whe- 

ther it was a Giant of Straw dreſſed up by 

others, or by the Man who has hacked it 4 
to Pieces, it is effectually ſlain, and a Trophy _ ; 
 eretted with its Spoils. 2/2. £0 eprny 
It is now time to introduce Mankind into 

the World, and ſuch Parts of it into his Ac- 

Auaintance as are to make up his Property in 
> Knowledge, in whoſe Realms there is a much 
greater real Difference and Diſproportion be- 
teen their ſeveral Acquiſitions, than in their 
Pooſſeſſions of any other Species of Dominion 
or Wealth. For after all the imaginary En- 
joyment of mighty Empires, the Thouſandrh 
Part of which the Monarch never: beheld; 
and of vaſt Treaſures of which he can only uſe 
his own perſonal: Dividend either of Food, 
Lodging, or Raiment, and if he attempts to 
* enlarge his Wants artificially, to have the 


"=. 


Priviledge of ſupplying them with all the 
Contrivances of Luxury, he doth but waſte 
and conſume both, and finds his Pleafure, 
Health and even Wealth too, run away in 
the vain Purſuit: Whereas, in the Fields of 
2 Knowledge, one Man may, and ſome actual 
Il do accumulate the Portions of many Thou- 
ſands, and the more ſuch an one collects, 
the more he enjoys every Part of it, each 
Sade 6 Addition 


er 
Addition giving new Strength and Beauty to 


what he had before; but in both Kinds there 


are Miſers to be found, who hoard up with- 


out any View of Uſe or Communication, 


although in the Exerciſe of Wealth conſiſts 
its real Pleaſure as well as Worth; and that 


in Science one cannot be a Spendthrift, but the 


„ 


proves his own Stock. _ 


more he beſtows on others, the more he im- 


I have long thought that in moſt Caſes, 


and you ſeemed to agree with me in this 
Inſtance, Truth is not only diſcovered but 
proved by a bare State of the Fact, by juſt 


tracing the Methods which Nature either 
takes or requires in her Actions, and how far 


her full Growth and Capacity of Knowledge 


doth or may be made to extend. 


There are three Inlets, Canals or Vehicles 
which ſerve to convey Notices of different 
Sorts to the human Mind ; the Senſes, which 


furniſh us with the Ideas of corporeal Things, 


the Inſtincts, which give the firſt Motion to 


our Aﬀettions both of Deſire and Averſion, 


and artificial Language, which lays before 


our Underſtanding all that it doth or can 
know of ſpeculative, ſpiritual or abſtracted 
Subjects; and as each of theſe three Means 


7 of acquiring Notices of Things ſo intirely dif- : 


ferent in their ſeveral Natures, are abſolutely 
neceſſary to be conſidered in a philoſophical 
Inquiry into the Faculties and Improvement 
of the Mind, ſo we cannot conceive wy 
£4 Other 


Thirſt, and all the other Inſtincts were only 


N 
other Way how our ordinary Means of Know- 
ledge may be multiplied, or in other Words, 
how to make Ideas or Notions of new Pro- 
perties, Eſſences, or what elſe you pleaſe, 
ſpring up in the Mind, and as little can 


we conceive how the proper Objects can be 


tranſmitted to the Mind but by the reſpective 
Inlets or Conduit Pipes appropriated to each; 
we ſee plainly that the Affections and the Un- 


derſtanding require ſomething very different 
from mere Ideas of Senſation to furniſh them 
with their Objects, with their peculiar Acqui- 


ſitions, as much at leaſt as Sounds, Colours 
and Taſtes require three Senſes of very diffe- 
rent Natures, all of them and their ObjeQs ut- 
terly inexplicable by each other, which it 
is the Scope of this little Eſſay to prove. 
Me bring our Senſes and ſome of our In- 


ſtincts at leaſt, into the World with us; a 


new-born Infant ftares at a Candle and ſtarts 
at a Noiſe, and none can doubt but the mixt 
Appetite between Thirſt and Hunger, for its 
Nurſe's Breaſt is as ſharp in it, as either of 
them are at any Time afterwards, when they 
come to be ſplit into two very different ones for 
ſolid and liquid Food, when they become ne- 
ceſſary for a larger Body, and ſtronger Conſti- 
tution fit for vigorous Exerciſe or hard Labour. 

I. muſt obviate one Objection, or at leaſt 
clear my Notion from a Miſtake, which 
ſome may be apt to make; as if Hunger, 


Senſa- ys 
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Senſations, and ſo not to be diſtinguiſhed 


from the Senſes and their Ideas. But till I 


come to treat of the Inſtincts by themſelves, 


it ſhall ſuffice to obſerve here, that Ideas of 


Senſation are raiſed by the Preſence of the 
Objects, and the Impreftions made by them 


on the reſpective Senſes ; ſo that there can- 


not poſſibly be a negative, infinite, fpecula- 


tive, abſtracted, general, partial, conſequen- 


tial or future Idea of actual Senſation; for an 
Idea of Senſation muſt be direct, immediate 
and preſent; whereas theſe ſtrong Appetites 
are excited often by the Abſence, always by 


the Want of the Object, whoſe Application 
never fails to prorogue the Appetite till ano- 
ther Call of Nature for its Return. But if 


the impulſive Appetite for Food cannot be 


reſcued from being only a mere Idea of Sen- 


ſation, we muſt reckon Hunger, Thirſt, 
and Taſte to be the ſelf ſame Thing, and 


ſynonymous Terms for one another; but 
ſure the Dog's eating Graſs when he is Sick, 


the Ibis, and many other Inſtances from 


whence Phyſicians have learned many Things 


and Surgeons more, we may be allowed to 
range under the Claſs of Inſtincts. Every 


Bird, every Inſect, the Beaver and many other 


Kinds are better Architects than many Nati- 


ons both ancient and modern, who arrive no 
farther than a miſerable Cabin, and others, 
as New Guinea and Ne- Holland, who do 


not riſe ſo high. Nay, Nations have loſt it 


and 
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1 
to Inſtruction and Culture, as likewiſe diffe- 
rent from Ideas of Senſation. And were it 
any Part of our preſent Buſineſs, we might 
take notice of the abſurd Rant of the Stoicks 
with their Apathy, which, beſides the Im- 
Poſſibility of it, would be incompatible with 


"Aa 


and recoyered it, as [taly, others as Heypt 
and Greece, who long excelled in Architec- 


ture, have loſt it intirely, without Hope or 


, 


Deſire of recovering it. Nothing that is 
natural was ever loſt, whatever is capable of 
Loſs or great Alteration is artificial, and as 
it was introduced by Inſtruction, and conti- 


nued by Culture, ſo it died on the ceaſing 


of either of theſe, on its Parent or Foſterer's 


withdrawing. Beſides, averſive Inſtincts or na- 


tural Antipathies, which are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the Preſervation of all the brute 
Species to ſeek their proper Food and avoid 


Poiſon, cannot juſtly be called Ideas of Sen- 


ſation. But above all, is it not abſurd to rec- 


kon that irreſiſtible Storge, which is ſo powet- 


ful as to make the Hare expoſe it ſelf between 


the Dog and its young Brood, and the Hen 


to retire laſt from the Kite, only an Idea of 


= 1 


Senſation ?-Of which Senſe is it the Idea? But 
perhaps they will call this laſt a Paſſion, not 


an Appetite ; let them do ſo, the Animal Paſ- 


ſions are as much Inſtincts as the Appetites, 


and as neceſſary for the Support of the ſeyeral 
Ee in which they are placed, and all of 
em equally prior and conſequently foreign 


B the 


oy 


99 8 5 ; 
the Subſiſtence or Life of the Animal whoſe 
Nature and Welfare is provided for by an- 
ſwering the true final Cauſe of its Inſtincts. 
There have been little Pretenders to Refine- 
ment, who have reduced the Senſes to one, 
and made the other four only different Mo- 
. difications of Feeling; another, with equal 
Wit, will multiply the Senſes into as large 
a Number as ever you pleaſe; or can find 
Words to expreſs, and make every Act of 
Approbation or Diſlike, which either the 
Mind or Body can exert, to be a' different 
Senſe; in Which Caſe all the Languages in 
the World could not furniſh us with Terms 
enough tò call the hundredth Part of them by, 
ſuch an infinite Number of Taſtes (another 
very equivocal Word) could never be ſup- 
plied with Names to diſtinguiſh them all 
cleverly from one another; how luxuriant 
are ſome Men's Fancies? How hard it would 
be to determine which of theſe Men of Ge- 


nius deſerved the Bays? ED 
For the firſt Year of Human Life, the Child 
ſees without much heeding them, the ſeveral > 
Objects about it, but for its Food, which is ne- 
ceſſary for its Subſiſtence, Nature has furniſhed *: 
it with a moſt ſharp Inſtinct, which will nei? 
ther let it nor its Nurſe forget its Wants, by the | 
Language of crying, which proclaims them. 

After a few Months Children begin to laugh * 
and ſhout, and utter the ſeveral inarticulate 

Voices, which expreſs the ſeveral Inſtints of 
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Joy, Pain, Sorrow, Fear, & c. which, by the 
bye, are the ſame among all the many My- 
riads of Men who ever have lived, or ever 
ſhall live, in all the Ages and 'Nations of 
the World, and thefe conſtitute the only na- 
'> tural Language; for Words muſt be acknow- 
2 ledged for artificial and arbitrary Signs of 
Things, whether ſenſible or ſpeculative, but 
with this Difference, that they are declarative 
of the Firſt, and introductive of the Second, 
as I ſhall ſoon prove. And whether Children 
could eyer acquire this artificial Language, 
without Pains taken with them, and repeated 
Culture, we need not run to Herodotus for 
Pſammeticuss Project, nor to Purchas'for the 
ſame, tried much later by Ecbar the Great 
Mogul, of having Children bred up by Mutes, 
do find out what Language they would ſpeak ; 
both which Experiments ended, as they neceſ- 
> AJarily muſt, in their not ſpeaking any: Let us 
but conſider how we were taught, and how we 
teach our Children to ſpeak and know, and 
we ſhall find how the Matter ſtands, as well 
> asifwe knew all that has paſſed in every Age 

and Climate of the World. 5 1 
At about a Vear old Children begin to call 
their Parents by two Words, which have been 
repeated to them many thouſand Times beſore 
= "Ne could retain them, : or get their Tongues 
to form their Sounds. For a few Years more, 
they are taught the Names of ſuch Things as 
they uſually ſee or are conyerſant about, and 
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when they have learned a competent Num- 
ber of them, they are taught to affirm and 
N deny, which 18 a little Eſſay towar ds Gram- ö 4 
mar, and forming a Propofition, for it is tage 
Copula which gives a determinate Signification, 
and connects the Subject and Predicate into ; 
Meaning, Words being otherwiſe looſe an 
of no Relation to Knowledge of any Kind; 
and therefore the firſt Thing which Children 
generally are, or poſſibly can be taught, that 
looks towards Science, or what is called Mo- 
rals, is the Nature of Yes and No, with the 
Difference between Truth and a Lie, As Chil- 
dien improve in their ſtock of Words and the 
Vie of them, other Things are taught them, 
even all the Sciences according to the dif- 
terent Degrees of Capacity, Opportunity, the 
Diligence of Teachers and their own. _ 
Now, Dear Sir, I have laid the three In- 
lets of Human Knowledge before you, and 
might therefore break off here, for I cannot 
help thinking, that as it does to me, ſo it 
muſt appear to every one who will conſider 
the Fact as it really lies in the Order of Na- 
ture; and if I am to go on and prove what 
1 imagine to be ſelf- evident, where ſhall I 
Top ? What Mediums ſhall I ſearch for by 
which to prove it? But fince you put me un- 
der a Neceſſity of doing it, for ſuch you tell 
me there is, to remove 8 75 common Prejudice 
againſt any Thing that pretends to call in 
Queſtion is ſufficiency of Mr. Locke's Prin- 


Poſſeſſion of furniftung the M 


rr 


ciple of Ideas of Senſation, for the ſole Har- 
binger as well as Magazine of human Know- 


ledge, 1 hit Tabolt to it 3 aol] Pe 
Reaſons which appear unanſwerable to me, 
I will undertake to cloſe this Letter with 
the Teſtimony of Mr. Locke himſelf, full to 


my Point in many Paſſages of that very ce- 


lefrated Eſſay concerning the Human Under- 
ſtanding, in which he has endeavoured to e- 
ſtabliſ the Senſes in the rightful and ſole 
ind with all that 


it is capable of receiving. 

I own J cannot conceive how any Thing 
can be produced by all poffible Combinations | 
or Diviſions of Ideas of Senſation, but ſingle, 
compound. or ſplit Tdeas of Senfation, Entia- 
rationis of all Sorts and Sizes, if indeed the 
Mind would ever, or ever could divert itſelf 


with that idle Sport of Imagination, had not 


Language conyey'd ſome Notions into it be- 


fore, and taught it how to conſider Subjects 


in whole and in Part, how to join, divide, &c. 


Try this in your own Mind, and whether you 
can make any Thing out of Ideas of Senſation 
but Ideas of Senſation; in order to which 
make this other Experiment, whether you 
can revolve an Idea of Senſation in your Mind 
without Words; yes, you can, for you received 
e 28 ms} of 46 7 + 15208 | i” a 
1 without the Mediation of Words, which 
were fo far from being neceſſary to conyey 
it to you, that all the Words in the World 


2 
& 


cannot convey a new original Idea of Senfa- 


tion 


Ox even A 
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as to mere 
erſons con- 


4 Syllogiſm in Ae Mind with- 
rm or deny the plain- 


d, may as properly be ſaid to 


whiſper 
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- whiſper to Bimſelf.. And chis makes me la. 


auge, by confining my ſelf to think in it as 


that it coſt Cato more Time and Pains to learn 


Greek at Fourſcore; that it was the fame with - 


Fiormerly, Men born deaf, were dumb of 
Courſe, and in the Courts of Afatiołk Prin- 
ces, where ſuch are entertained in great Num- 
bers, they are always l 
the Defec lay in their Organs of Speech in- 

ſtead of thoſe of Hearing. But then theſe 

Mutes were taught a viſible Language by 
Signs, in which they can converſe, and even 
_ recount Hiſtories and every 
Diſcourſe; I can't help giving you a remarka- 
ble Quotation from the latter End of the ſe- 
cond Section, firſt Chapter and fourth Book 
of Puffendorf de Fure Nature et Gentium. 
Tucianus de Saltatione, ubi memor atur em-. 
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ment, that I did not conſider this Matter thir- 
ty Vears ago, when J was in an Age, though 
hardly ever in a Situation fit for Study, that T 

might have ſhortned the Time, if not have 
leſſened the Fatigue of Learning a new Lan- 
oon as I had got a tolerable Liſt of Words by 
Heart. But this T may venture to affirm, 


His Latin in the firſt Vears of his Life, than 


Mithridates, and all his Languages, and that 
every Scholar and Traveller learns the Lan- 


ſs Time, and with much leſs Pains, than 
that which is called their Mother-Tongue. 


called Mutes, as if 


other Subject of 


et 
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et Veneris ita ſaltando experimentis ut narrare 
videretur; quem dein Barbarus quidam a Me- 
rone petiit, ut ſibi—Interpretis vice eſſet—Sjc 
Dominus de Sancy, Legatus Gallicus in Turcia, 
retulit ſe vidiſſe duos Mutos, unum Natione 
Turcam, alterum Perſam, ſed qui ſe mutuo in- 
 Telligere non poſſent, quod adverſrs fegnis et Gefti- 
Bus uterentur, tunc repertum fuiſſe tertium 
Mutum, quis ifti loco Interpretis inſervire pote- 
rat; by the bye the antient Dancing was al- 
together Dramatick, thus Cicero accuſes Clo- 
dius quod Glaucum Saltaſſet, and an old Greek 
Epigram, commending an excellent Dancer, 
ſays, that ſhe ſeemed to be the very Perſon 

; repreſented by her, and transformed as they 
were, wav us AzÞvy, ative; ue Nioen. A bout an hundred 
Years ago, Velaſco the | Conſtable of Caftile's 
Brother was taught to ſpeak, though born 
deaf, and continuing ſo, by making him ob- 
ſerve and practiſe the 4 — which his 
Teachers made with their Tongue and Lips; 
and I have ſeen ſome Inſtances of Perſons ſo 
taught to ſpeak, and uſe properly a great 
many Words, and by being taught to read 
and write, they might have been able to maſter 
more than one Language. About twenty or 
thirty Years after this Inſtance of Velaſco, 
which was the firſt, as I take it, of the Kind, 
Doctor Wallis found out a Way of making 
ſome Perſons hear, whoſe Ears were cloſed, 
or otherwiſe incapable of receiving Sounds, 
by ſhaying the Top of the Head, applying 
| the 


. „ 
the Mouth to the Angle where the Sutures of 
the Skull meet, and ſpeaking with à loud 
Voice, and by that Method taught them to 
ſpeak likewile But that was done by re- 
moving their Deafneſs in ſome Meaſure, and 
reaching the Nerves of Hearing by another 
and new Road, and is altogether different 
from the Language of the Afatick Mutes, 
which is independent both of the Ears and 
Tongues of the Speakers. And as all tele 
Methods are artificial and taught, they equal- 
ly prove my Poſition, that every Language, 
and every way of uttering it is adventitious, 
that all Hieroglyphicks and Repreſentations. 
of Words are but different Kinds of Writing, 
therefore Words are as neceſſarily older than 
their Pictures, as every Original is before its 
Copy, as they are in every particular Man 
prior to his ſpeculative Thoughts, they hav- 
ing been conveyed to him in that Vehicle; 
thus a deaf Man may be taught to ſee Thoughts 
in Words, and a blind Man to hear them, 
therefore theſe two are moſt juſtly termed 
the Senſes of Diſcipline. 
Now, Sir, give me leave to conſider Nati- 
tions and their Acquiſitions in Science, as I 
have done it in particular Men, as Florus hath 
drawn his Epitome of the Roman Hiſtory by 
the Periods of Man's Life. All thoſe Nati- 
ons, of whom we have authentick Accounts 
within the Hiſtorical Age, furniſh us with 
the Arrival of Arts and Sciences among them. 
| C Thucydides 


. „ 

Thucydides owns Greece to have been Tong 
barbarous, and we are ſufficiently informed 
that it was as much ſo as either ancient Thrace 


| 


or modern Tartary, till Thales the Mileſian 
brought Literature and Civility among them 
from Jonia and the Eat. A. Gellius vouches 


the ſame thing, Lib. 6. Chap. 17. Libros Athe- 
nis Diſciphnarum Liberalium publice ad legen- 
dum præbendos primus poſuiſſe dicitur Pifeftra- 
tus Tyrannus, tor Pififtratus and Thales were 
cotemporaries. Macedon was looked on as 
barbarous long after the Muſes had ſettled at 
Helicon, and Minerva at Athens. At two 
Periods the Greeks brought the Arts Welt- 


ward, both Times by their own Misfortune. 
Horace frankly acknowledges that Cræcia capta 


ferum Victorem cepit et Artes intulit agreſts 
Latio, and indeed he could not deny it, for 


in every Part of Learning as well as Poetry, 


beſides their running ad Athenas Atticas, the 
conſtant Rule was, Exemplaria Greca noc- 
turna verſare manu verſare diurna. Samos 
and afterwards Rhodes produced many more 
learned Men for ſome Centuries, than are to 
be found in Greece, Egypt, and all the Provin- 
ces of Aa and Africa, where the Arts once 


Houriſhed ſo triumphantly, and from whence 


Colonies of Literature were ſent out to ſtock 
the reſt of the World. India had its Gymno- 


Sophifts, P erfia its Magi, and every Scythian 
might have been a Philoſopher as well as 
|  -fnacharfis, who would baye gone in Quelt of 
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it, and kept the ſame Company that he did. 


Egypt had two very long Periods of Glory 

. Sciences; the firſt for ſome Ages under 
their old Monarchs, the ſecond begun by the 
Ptolemies, and which laſted, with great Va- 


riety in its Degrees of Luſtre, till the Caliph, 
Omar entirely extinguiſhed it in the Deſtruc- 


tion of that immenſe Treaſure of Learning 
the Alexandrian Library. Cyrene in Lybia at- 
forded Men of Figure in the Sciences, and 


Arabia ſhone in Learning as in Arms for 2 
Century or two; their Progreſs in both was 


rapid, but ſoon ſtopt ſhort ; and no Doubt 
there were Men of Learning in Barbary, who 
bore ſome Proportion to that noble Collecti- 
on of Books in the Library of Fez, made by 
their great Almanſor, who proceeded on Prin- 


ciples entirely different from the mad Enthu- 
fiaſm of Omar. I do not doubt but Portugal 
and Muſcovy will vie with other Nations in the 


Sciences, which they are now ſetting up; for 


they will grow in any Soil, will thrive un- 


der every Climate where they are propagated 


with equal Care. 5 ' 

Thar Part of Europe and Africa which con- 
ſtituted the Roman Empire after its Diviſion 
into two, was to be civilized a ſecond Time; 


the Got hs, Vandals, Huns, and many other hard 


Names of our barbarous Scythian Anceſtors, 


had defaced almoſt every Monument they 


found of Greece, Rome or Humanity; and they 


were hardly quite tame (as the perpetual lit- 
985 8 C 2 „ 


1 „ 
tle Wars, Feuds and Mafſfacres, between all 
the Noble Families in Ttaly, France, Germa- 
2y, and, in ſhort, every Country over which 
the Northern Inundation prevailed, ſufficient ©? 
ly evidence) when the taking of Conſtant ino |: 
ple by Mahomet the Great, ſent Greece again 
to reclaim the Weftern Europe. Matthias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary, received their 
learned Men and Books with open Arms, I 
and founded that Noble Library of Buda, 
which fell with the City into the Hands of ; 
the Turks, was by them carried away, and 
after a long Abode in Turkey, was reſtored 

to the Emperor by a Peace; and though of 
all Furniture Books are moſt apt to ſuffer 
. and be dropt on every Remoyal, yet ſo ma- 
ny of them remain as to make that of Vien- 
2a one of the beſt Libraries in Europe. The 
Miedicis ſoon after did the ſame at Florence, 
as far as the wealthieſt private Family in the 
World could go; and Leo the tenth of that 
Houle gave them all Encouragement and good 
Reception. at Rome. The Palatine Family 
ranſacked all Germany for Books to make the 
largeſt Collection at Hiedleberg, which was 
then known to be any where, and which is 3 
now the chief Glory of the Vatican. Fran. 
cis the firſt, whoſe Character was Vanity and 
Ambition; was told that it was no ill Rad 
to Fame, to get Authors to ſpeak well of 
one, and therefore Learning made its Way 
into France too in his Time, and under his 
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(2) a 

Patronage. No Man ever did more to begin it 

in any Country, than Cardinal Ximenes did 

in Spain, by his Encouragement to Men of 

Learning, his ſplendid Edition of the Rog 

of Spain's Polyglot Bible, his building and 

endowing the Univerſity of Alcala des Hena- 
res, &c. but it hath ſtood ſtock ſtill ever ſince. 
If Greece or Egypt were to be reſtored to Do- 
minion, they muſt ſend to their Scholars in 

the Heft, to repay them Part of that Learn- 

ing their Forefathers borrowed from theirs, 

and they muſt borrow Schoolmaſters from the 

Poſterity of their former Pupils. I ſhall fay 

very few Words about our own Country. Fu- 
'* tus Ceſar found us in ſavage Circumſtances 
enough, but the Roman Arts were planted 
here with as good Succeſs as in any other Co- 
= lony; and Agricola had hardly reduced the 
whole Iſland, when, as Juvenal tells us, de 

conducendo loquitur jam Rhetore Thule; and 
about the ſame time Martial, in the 54ch 
Ezpigram of his Eleventh Book, gives an high 
Character of the Accompliſhments of a Brj- 
“ 


Claudia cæruleis cum ſit Rufina Britannis 
Edita —— i 
Neomanam credere Matres f 
talides poſſunt, Atthides eſſe ſuam. 
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So faſt did Politeneſs travel among them; 
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chus it continued at the ſame Pitch, till che 


(2) 
Sarons extirpated or ravaged all, and gave 
us nothing in their ſtead, but a Set of inde- 
2 1 Rules and Cuſtoms, to which mere 

reſcription has given the venerable Name 
and Force of Laws among us. No Body ever 
imagined that the Lurdan mended any Thing; 
every Peaſant in the Nation can tell Stories 
of the Daniſh Tyranny, can account for the 
Original of pledging the Friend who drinks 
to him; and a Maſlacre of all the Danes in 
one Night, whether true or falſe, is equal- 
ly the Tradition of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land. And yet Denmark, ſince that Time, hath 
produced two or three pretty good Scholars, 
and with the Help of Iceland, near half a 
Score. Nor is Lapland too cold for the Sci- 
ences, as both Olaus Rudbech, the Father and 
Son witneſs : The firſt was not ſatisfied to pro- 
duce himſelf as an Inſtance of it on any other 
Subject, unleſs he ſuborned an huge Deal of 
Learning to depoſe in three whole Folios, 
that Scandinavia was the original Glebe, where 
the firſt Men, and the Golden Apples of the 
Heſperian Gardens grew, with guardian Dra- 
gons; in theſe hyperborean Regions, he ſays, - 
we muſt look for the true Site of the famed 
Atlantick Territory, and find the Pillars of 
Hercules at the Mouth of the Sound. The ſe- 
cond hath beſtowed a good large Quarto, cal- 
led Nora Samolad, to ſhew that the Lappiſb 


Tongue can be traced up to, and lodged in 


the Hebrew, and that the Country is at this 


1 


very Day, the moſt comfortable Portion of 
the Globe to dwell in, as producing much 
honeſter Men, and better Strawberries than 
the fineſt Parts of Italy; that there is not ſo 
much as a Lawyer in the whole Province. I 
own, I ſhould be apt to chooſe that as the 
moſt agreeable Country to live in, which of- 
fered me a Neighbourhood made up of the 
wiſeſt and worthieſt Men in the World, in 
ſpite of Soil, Climate, and all that Mr. de 
Maupertuis and his Brother Aſtronomers can 
ſay about their diſmal Winter at Tornea; and, 
if Olaus Rudbeck the Younger can prove his 
Point as to the great Worth of the Inhabi- 
tants, I will much more readily take his 
Word for Lapland's being Paradiſe now, than 
all his Father's Erudition that it was ſo about 
ſix thouſand Years ago. From the Normans 
we received no good Thing but the long Bow. 
_ Conqueſt and Oppreſſion may prove but tem- 
porary Evils, they often wear out, and eve- 
ry Almanack tells us, that the Saxon Line was 
reſtored in Henry the Second; but whether 
the tedious Forms, and intricate Chicane of 
the Norman Pleadings, have not been for ſo 

many hundred Years, and ſtill continue a moſt 
grievous Yoke of Bondage on the Neck of 
' Juſtice, I refer my ſelf to the Speeches and 
Proceedings in Parliaments ever ſince, in order 
to redreſs ſome of them. ERS 

When Learning was dealing out among the 
Nations, when it was reputable and even be- 

i | naeficial 


2 Au): 
neficial to have it, we took our Share among 
the reſt, and kept it a good While; but 1 
have been hearing Tome learned Men ſay, for 
theſe forty Vears paſt, that it is going off our 
Stage faſter than ever it came on, and I pro- 
feſs I can't help thinking that I perceive ſome- 
thing of it my ſelf, inſomuch that I have now 
and then ſome ſplenetick Fits on that Score; 
therefore I intreat you to inform me, in this 
Diſtance that I am from all that belongs to 
Letters, whether there remain any tolerable 
Hopes that our Univerſities will be able or 
inclined to ſtand their Ground, and make 
Head for any Time againſt the boiſterous 
Attacks of Ignorance and Malice from ſo 
many Quarters. e eee TAKE e 
But this we can demonſtrably gather, from 
the Progreſs of Learning among the different 
Nations of the World, that there is as direct 
a Traffick for Science, as for any other Com- 
mo dity or Manufacture; and in every Coun- 
try, where Hiſtory hath been tolerably preſer- 
ved for any Time, we can trace the Country 
from whence, the Time when, and the Names 
of the Perſons who imported thoſe Sciences 
among them; and, as in England, point out the 
ſeveral Periods of the Introduction, Progreſs, / 
Declenſion, Death, and Revival of Literature 
among them. And, I think it would be a 
good Piece of Criticiſm to determine the ori- 
ginal Climate of Literature, and aſſign its 
proper Longitude and Latitude, which, n 
| 5 naps 
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baps, it would not be impoM ble to do, TY 


tracing the Exportation and Importation © 


Sciences, Languages and Cuſtoms, from one 
Nation to another. And, if Eaſtern, Heſtern, 
Northern and Southern Nations did agree (in 
ſuch Sort of hiſtorical Memorials as they 
happened to have tranſmitted down to them) 
on any central Country whence theſe Things 
claimed their Extraction, however they came 
to ſpring up there, it would be no uncurious 
Point gained in the antiquarian Way; 3 = 
would be, at leaſt, an amuſing Queſtion ſol- 
ved as to the Chronology and Geography of 
Arts and Sciences. . I will alter my Opiniap, s 
and not until then, when I meet With a Man 
who ſpeaks a Language he never heard, was 
taught or ſtudied, or a Nation where Learn- 
3 ing grows up of it ſelf, without ſowing, 

planting and daily Culture. If Knowledge 
were the ſpontaneous Growth of the Soil, ut 
vould ſpring up in every Nation, although with | 
ever ſo different Crops, as of Egypt or Sicily 
for Corn, in Reſpe& of Sweden or Norway 3 
no Nation could be quite deſtitute, nor could 
any ever loſe it; nor do I ſee how. any par- 
ticular Man could be utterly ignorant; the 
very Term, Learning, ſhews how we came 
by our Knowledge, whatever it i I ſhall 
certainly think my ſelf in the right, while 
Charlemagne, Alfred, and other Founders of 
learned Seminaries continue in ſome Vogue, 


while, Profeſſors Ae entertained i in them, and 
155 any 
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any of our Youth ſent to Schools and Colle- 
ges to improve their Faculties therein. And, 
it the deep Learning of the Bench, and moſt 
copious Eloquence of the Bar, bear any Propor- 
tion (as no doubt they do) to the many mag- 
nificent Inns built for their Service, near 
twenty, I think, for Attorneys, beſide the three 
grand ones of Court, Doctor's Commons, e. 
Neither the Lyceum, Stoa, nor all the Aca- 
demies of Greece and Rome ever ſent out ſuch 
Armies of Students, ſufficient to conquer by 
downright Force all the Tranſgreſſors in a- 
ny Nation, if their wonderful Proweſs were 
once intirely directed that Way, their Forces 
united, all their Froops retained on the ſame 
ſide, under the Conduct of ſome future Ly- 
cus gus. N e 
Let us now caſt our Eyes over theſe three 
different Inlets [che Senſes, the Inſtincts, and 
Language] which convey Notices to us, and 
fee what each furniſheth us with for our Uſe. 

Ideas of Senſation furmſh the Brutes, and 
altogether untaught Men with Objects of Uſe 
only to their Inſtincts, to enable them to ex- 
ert thoſe for their Perſonal Preſer vation to 
provide them with the Means of Subſiſtence, 
and to avoid Dangers; and of this Truth the 
New Holland and New Guinea Savages are as 
evident a Proof, as any other Species of mere 
Animals. To the inſtructed Man they afford 

_ a vaſt Quantity of Materials to exerciſe Know- 
ledge on, but without being taught that 

5 | he K!now- 
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W to kt them to artificial P arpo- 
ſes, they would ſignify no more to us, be- 
ſides aſſiſting the Inſtincts to take Care of that 
Body they were planted in, than vaſt Woods 
and Quarries of Marble in a Country would 
furniſh it with Fleets, Palaces and Cities, wich- 
out Workmen to faſhion them, and Archi- 
tects to put them into their reſpective beau- 
tiful Orders. Michac , Angelo uſed to ſay, 
that a Statuary was a Man who only pared 
off Superfluities, ſince every Block of Marble 
1 in it all poſſible Forms; but with- 
out a Phidias, a Praxiteſes or a Michael An 
_ gelo himſelf, the Marble will lie for ever 3 
rude ſhapeleſs Maſs in its Quarry. Some have 
ſaid that the human Mind contained within 
it the Seeds of all the Sciences; the Mind is 
1 a Soil in which any of theſe Seeds 
may be ſown, but it muſt be cultivated ; and 
a an Husbandman it will continue a 
mere Tabula raſa, except what the Inſtincts 
write on it, without a poſlibility of aſtrono- 
mical, geographical or. other learned Obſer- 
vations, let the Savage ſtare ever ſa much a- 
bout him, and gaze up to the Skies all Night 
long, for the Stars are mere ſenſible Objects 
to the Brute and unlearned Man, as the Moon 
to a Dog, who only barks at it, or an igno- 
rant Traveller, who neither doth nor can Con- 
ſider it farther than as he hath Occaſion for ity 
Light: But to the natural, moral and meta- 
Pie a; all cheſe become intel- 
e Iigible 
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ligible Species, Scie ntifick Objects, and afford 
Matter for great Variety and Depth of 
Learning. Ar preſent I require and will uſe 
no other Proof, than to defire any bh to 
caſt his Eyes and Obſervation on the ancient 
Athens and modern Setines, both as to Men 
—_— RIG 7 5-7 a oh 5 
The Inſtincts as to mere animal Lite might 
be diſpatched in a Line or two, they being 
only ſharp, involuntary Impulſes ſtimula- 
ting every living Creature to provide for its 
individual Preſervation and the Continuance of 
RY its Species. And as theſe two Views conſti- 
4 tute their whole final Cauſe, we ſee, that 
thorough Savages, as the New Guinea and New 
Holland naked unſpeaking Ones, and the 
meere Animals hardly, if ever, outrun or per- 
| vert them, for they are their only Principle 
of Action, and from which they cannot devi- 

ate. But, if you conſider them in the im- 
proved, artificial Life, they include as ſpaci- 
ous Fields of Science as the Senſes do, and of 
= much greater Importance to our ſocial In- 
F/  rereſt and Commerce. They ingroſs one 
large Branch of Philoſophy, about what elſe 
are all the Laws and civil Polities in the 
World converſant? Every Refinement upon 
the Inſtincts, every Improvement, every Cor- 
ruption and Perverfion of them, is artificial and 
taught; and neither Virtue nor Vice are mere 
Aborigines; they are, each of them, im- 
ported to us, and as either of theſe is 1 
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tag cultivated by us, ſuch is our Chara Ner, 
and ſuch our Reward in Morality, What 
is Hiſtory but the Deſcription of what 
ſtrange Work the Paſſions of Princes and their 
Miniſters have cut out for Mankind? H. to- 
ria Stultorum Regum et Populorum continet 
aftus. From the Siege of Troy to that of | 
Granada, and both before and ſince, more I 
States have been ruined by the vicious Paſſions 
of Princes than even by their Incapacity, and 
the Ambition of Conquerors. 
W hoever would rightly account for the 
Growth and Declenſion of Empires, muſt 
ſearch into the moral Cauſes of them. Sparta 
furniſheth us with inconteſtible Inſtances f 
this Truth at two Periods, which I call the two 
Miracles of Hiſtory ; firſt, that Lycurgus, 
who was but a temporary Executor of half 
the royal Authority, ſhould be able to per- 
ſuade the other King, and the whole Body 

of the Citizens to let him new-model their Po- 
lity, and begin by making a Preſent of all 
their Wealth both real and perſonal to the 
Publick (for that was the Spartan Oeconomy, 
they lived in Community as you do in Col- 
leges, and the Eſtates belonged to the corpo- 
rate Body, not divided into Mannors among 
the particular Incumbents) and while chis no- 
ble Excluſion of private Wealth, Luxury and 
Poverty continued, which it did for above 
ſeven Hundred Vears, Sparta was the moſt 
reſ ee the moſt invincible Nation in Greece, 


of 
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asked - how many their Enemies were, but 
where they were. But at laſt aroſe Lyſander, 
an Hero of the modern Cait, who placed pa- 
litical Wiſdom in Fraud, Perjury, and little 
Tricks which he bragged had ſeldom failed 
bim in piecing out his Lion's Skin with a 
Fox's, whenever it proved too ſcanty; Well, 
what mighty Feats did this Craft's-maſter 
perform? His City was Maſter of Athens by 
War, and of Thebes by Treachery, he got 
Money from Cyrus to ſupport Sparta in the 
Dominion over Greece by mercenary Troops, 
he ſent immenſe Wealth Home alſo from Si- 


_ &y, which inſtead of preſerving the Sove- 


reignty of Greece to them, melted down all . 
the rigid Virtue of ſeven Centuries, and in 
about a Score of Years Epaminondas at the 
Head of twenty thouſand Bæotians defeated 
the Spartan Army of thirty thouſand Men 
with their King at their Head, who fell there 
and expired with the Glory” of his Country, 
which never raiſed its Head afterwards but 


for a ſhort Blaze, like a Comet, under Cleo- 
menes, and that by the Revival of Lycurgus's In- 


ſtitution, and this I call the ſecond Miracle 
of Hiſtory ; from which two we may draw a 


much ſounder Syſtem of Politicks, than from 
your Michiavels, Richelieus and much ſmaller 


Dealers in low Artifice, who have ſucceeded 
them in moſt Courts of Europe ever ſince, ex- 


cept that of England, which hath often con- 


founded 
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founded me with Aſtoniſhment, how France 
can be ſaid to have gained a Superiority over 
us, credat Fudæus Apella, non ego. The br - 
tal Luft of Princes aboliſhed the regal Go 
vernment and the Decemvirate in Rome, drove 
the Macedonians out of Parthia, brought the 
Fandals into Italy, the Moors into Spain, the 
Danes into Northumberland, and the Engliſb 
into Freland. Mithridates might have intro- 
duced a Roman Diſcipline, and made Head a- 
gainſt the Fortune, Valour and military Skill 
of Sylla, Lucullus and Pompey, but his Luſt 
and Cruelty made his People deteſt and dread 
Hm, made Archelaus and other Generals de- 
ert, his Minifters betray, and his own Sons 
revolt againſt him; nay, after all theſe Loſſes 
and Defeats he might have made Rome trem- 
ble, but for the Mutiny of his Army on the 
Piſcovery of his intended Expedition into Tra- 
ty; Xenophon, Epaminondas or Hannibal had 
led them to the Walls of Rome. And I doubt 
not but Alexander had been followed over the 
Ganges by the ſame Troops who followed him 
over the Granicus, but for his Senſeleſs Pride, 
Riot and Cruelty; and that they too were 
debauched, as well as diſguſted, by the bad 
Example of their Prince, the Luxury and 
Wealth of Perfa and India. I as little doubt 
but Julius Caſar had carried his Legions 
through 4/2 to the Coaſts of Japan, as he did 
into Britain, had not his Aſſaſſination pre- 
vented it; and what Trajan did, ſhews _ oh 
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he only wanted Youth to have gone beyond 
Alexander in Conqueſt as he did in Virtue, 
and that neither Rivers, Enemies, nor the Diſ- 
obedience of his own Men would have ſtop- 


ped his further Progreſs. His Succeſſor A- 
drian's Wiſdom and Moderation made him 


apply himſelf to improve rather than enlarge 
an overgrown Empire, and certainly his four- 


teen Vears Circuit through it to viſit and re- 


dreſs the Grievances of every Province, in 


each of which he left Monuments of his Mag- 
nificence, many of which are extant at this 
Day, was the moſt exquiſitely refined, noble 
and philoſophick Taſte of Luxury the World 
ever was acquainted with. The great Body 


of Byzantine Hiſtory, every national Hiſtory 


will teach us that Empires always fall by in- 


trinſick Failures, by the Caprice, Negligence, 
moral Deſects, ſlender Abilities, narrow Views 


and feeble Craft of thoſe nimble Shifters of 
Scenes and dextrous Forgers of Expedients 


to ſerve little Turns, who have of late uſur- 


ped the Character of Politicians. In France 
the ſtupid Luxury of their firſt Race of Kings 
had long put both the Crown and Nation in 


Pupilage to the Mayors of the Palace; Mi- 


niſters indeed have generally aſſerted in all 


Nations as good a Right as Preſcription can 


give, to make a Property of their Maſters 


and the real Intereſt of their Kingdoms, but, 


except in this which France ſupplies us with, 
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trude the Widow of Pepin d' Heriſtal, claim- 

ed and carried the Guardianſhip of King 
Dagobert the ſecond, in behalf of her Grand- 
ſon Theodald an Infant in his Cradle, and the 
third Pepin, another Grandſon of the abovye- 
mentioned Pepin, put an End to the Farce of 
a Mock-King, and aſſumed the royal Title, 
his Predeceflors having long before exerciſed 
the Authority. Pretty much ſuch another 
Revolution happened about five hundred 


Years afterwards in Egypt, when the Mama. 


luke Sultans aboliſhed the Cahphate and arro- 
gated the Supreme Power to themſelves; but 
that Form of Government continued as it be- 
gan, military and elective, whereas the May- 
=, of of the Palace, you ſee, was a Pretender to 
ereditary Right, Charlemagne was a great 
Man, but a Series of weak and corrupt Prin- 
ces, for the moſt Part, ſwayed the Sceptre 
from him to Charles the ſixth, who was de- 
ſervedly called the Simple, to be whole G- 
vernor and his Kingdom's, Burgundy con- 
trived the Murder of Orleans, whoſe Nephew 
the Dauphin, had Burgundy murthered in Re- 
venge ; young Burgundy enters into Alliance 
with England to revenge his Father's Death, 
otherwiſe our Henry the fifth had reaped no 
Laurels at Agincourt, nor had He, or his Son 
after him been crowned at Paris. Charles 
the-Seventh was called the Victorious, which 
Title, in my Opinion, he deſerved rather mare 
for the Pragmatick Sanction, than for expelling 
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the Eng/i/h out of France, as that was his own 
Act, whereas the other was chiefly the Work 
R of the Count de Dunois, Lewis the Twelfth 
i was the very wiſeſt and beſt of all their Kings, 
be moſt judiciouſly lamented the State of 
France under his Succeſſor, from) whoſe Vices 
he foretold with a Sigh, aprés ma mort ce gros 
Garcon gatera tout; this was He, who with 
vi} his two grand Rivals Charles the Fifth, and 
Henry the Eighth, made up a Triumvirate of 
fanfaron Heroes. Though hardly any Reign 
ever abounded with more fatal Diſaſters, yet 
as they may, for the moſt Part, be imputed 
to his Mother's Amours and his own, I will 
give you a ſhort, but a full Hiſtory of Le 
Fay Francois, le grand Roy Francois as the 
French affect to call him, and fancy they 
Tpeak Senſe when they do ſo. The old King | 
was married to a beautiful Princeſs, this 
Francis was preſumptive Heir to the Crown, 
yet was with great Difficulty reſtrained from 
_ Proſecuting an Intrigue that he had begun 
with that Queen, which would have placed 
an Heir apparent between him and it. The 
_ firſt wiſe Step he made was to fill his Court 
with Ladies, and to introduce them into all 
the Schemes and Parties of it: He put a caſt 
Miſtreſs of his own on his Son and Suc- 
ceſſor, whom he married to the politick Ca- 
_ Therine de Medicis, who filled France with 
Wars, Poiſonings, Afaſſinations, Treacheries, 
Mlaſſacres and every Wickedneſs, for fifty 


Tears 


— 


3 

Years together, with a long Train of dread- 
ful Conſequences not eafily removed in any 
Nation. Louiſa of Savoy was this King's Mo- 
ther, from whom he ſeems to have taken his 
Underſtanding, his Virtue and his whole 
Complexion ; ſhe had as much Ambition as 
Love. Lautrec's Siſter was of the ſame Caſt, 
and ruled the Monarch's Sceptre, by playing 
with his Heart ; ſhe eaſily ſet her Brother at 
the Head of her Lover's Armies in Italy, 
which Poſt Lautrec filled with great Sufficien- 
Cy. Louiſa envied the Miſtreſs her Share in 
the King's Councils, and judged that the 
ſhorteſt Way to remove her, was to make 
| Lautrec loſe the Milaneſe and his Army; ſhe 
ſeizes 400000 Crowns which were to be re- 


F mitted inſtantly to enable that General to de- 


fend and inlarge his Conqueſts ; her Meaſures 
were effectual as to the Defeat of Lautrec and 
the Loſs of Milan, but alas, what was that to 

a Miſtreſs ? Had ſhe ſold Milan to the Em- 

peror, one Tear had blotted out the Fault, 
one Smile had overpayed many Dutchies, 
and the World were well loſt ; ſuch Peccadil- 
Toes without Motives of greater Importance, 
ſuch as a Decay of her Beauty, or a new Mi- 

ſtreſs, could not have involved her in ano- 
ther's Diſgrace, any more than the repeated 


Treacheries of the Dutcheſs d' Eflampes were 


able to remove her afterwards from his Coun- 
cils, though ſhe had brought the Emperor 
into the Heart of Champagne, where his Army 
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might have periſhed, had not that Dutcheſs 
| berrayed Epernai and Chateau-Thieiry into his 


Hands, with the yaſt Magazines the King 
had laid up in them, and all this in ſpite to the 


| Dauphin, becauſe he was governed by Diana 


of Poitiers, his Father's quondam Miſtreſs, 
whom d' Eſtampes mortally hated. But to re- 
turn to Regent Louiſa and her heroick Son; 
Lautrec is chid for lofing the fine Dutchy of 
Milan, he retorts the Blame from his wanting 

the Money demanded and promiſed ; Sem- 
blancay the Treaſurer is ſent for, he declares 


that the Queen took the Money out of his 
Hands, which ſhe could: not deny, but declar- 


ed ſhe meant no Harm by it; fo Lautrec is 
acquitted, Semblancay is hanged to indemni- 
fy the Queen, and ſome Time after Semblan- 
cay is declared innocent, ſo theres full A- 
mends made to him and his Family, you 
know, and all's well again ſo far ; and as for 


Milan his Majeſty will go in Perſon, gather 
freſh Laurels in ah and recover Milan and 


Naples too, and perhaps might have done ſo, 
had not his Mother made him loſe all a ſe- 


cond Time, his Liberty and almoſt his King- 

dom with it. She loved the Conſtable of 
Bourbon and would have had him marry her, 
which he lighted; this provoked her to Rage, 
and ſhe raiſed ſuch Storms againſt him from 
the King, that he was forced to ſave his Life 


by a very difficult Eſcape out of France, and 
throw himſelf on the Emperor's Protection, 
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who put him at the Head of his Armies in 


Ttaly againſt his Prince and Country, for 


whom he formerly commanded in the ſamg 
Place with great Conduct and Succeſs. Well, 
to Itahy he marches with the Flower of France, 
managed the Campaign, the Siege and the Bat- 


tle with his uſual Wiſdom, is taken Priſoner 


by his own Subject, whom he and his Mo» 
ther bad forced out into Rebellion; but all 
theſe Loſſes did not in the leaſt abate his 
Pride, though they did his Joy, as you may 
ſee by his Letter to his Mother, Madame tout 


eft perdu hors Phonneur, How could he loſe Ho- 


nour who had killed ſeven Men with his own - 


Hand in that Battle, which the Enemy won 
intirely by his Fault? But if common Senſe ox 
common Honeſty are any Ingredients in a 


royal Character, he loſt more Honour than a- 
ny thing elſe, by his whole Conduct before, 
in, and after his Impriſonment. The paſſive 


1 Courage of a Socrates making no 


art of a fighting Hero's Magnanimity, (Which 


is a Compoſition of Pride and Fury) his Ma- 
jeſty had like to have died of the Pip at Ma- 
drid, ſo that the Emperor was afraid of lo- 
ſing his Priſoner's Ranſom, and therefore gave 


bim Liberty on the Security of Treaties, 
Oaths and Hoſtages; his Ranſom Fran _ 
diſcharged with a Quibble, by Way of ſheer » : 


Wit and good Caſuiſtry, to his own Treaſu- 
rer, at a Country-houſe he built to call it 
Madrid, and made a grand Entertainment to 
| _ ; Bis 
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his Miſtreſſes and to all his Court, who were 
authentick Witneſſes of his Payment of it in 
Perſon at the Day appointed. He after ſent 
an odd Challenge to the Emperor for taxing 
him with Falſhood, and uſed an Expreſſion 
which has done, and ſtill continues to do more 
Miſchief than is poſſible to be done by any 
one the—worſz Prince living Vix. That no 
Man ought to be reputed a Gentleman, or 
allowed to wear a Sword, who would not en- 
deavour to cut the Throat of any Man with 
it who ſhould dare to call him a Liar. This 
gave Birth to that corrupt Cuſtom of private 
Duels, and all the nice Doctrine of Affronts 
and metaphyſical Laws of Honour, which 

hath ſhed more Blood in the ſeveral King- 
doms of Europe, than hath been ſpilt in the 
= moſt deſtructive War, and which no Prince 
| Hhath ever ſince been able to aboliſh in his 
i own Dominions. Yet if we look into Guic- 
|þ ciardin's Account of this Matter (in which he 
15 very particular, and whoſe Word I had 
Þþ rather take than either the French or Spani/h 
Hiſtorians) he came very ſcurvily out of 
| the Affair, and has left his fine fantaſtical 
4 Point of Honour to be fought for by thoſe. 
| who have more Stomach to it, through all 
ſucceeding Generations. We have brought 
him ſo far down through the Series of his 
glorious romantick Atchievements, which as 
they muſt have drained his Exchequer exceed- 
ingly, it required his utmoſt Stretch of Genius 
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to recruit : Beſides, many ſhrewd Inventions 
which the Subjects of France have ever ſince 
rejoyced in, his Top Project was to ſell all the 
Offices of Judicature in his Kingdom, by which 
indeed he raiſed immenſe Sums, but it was 
but for once; all he wanted or cared for 
Vas that it might laſt his own Time, for no 
other King of France can ever draw any 
more that Way, or redreſs what has been al- 
ready done, as the Cardinal De Richelieu ac- 
| knowledges and bemoans in his Teſtament 
Politique, as a very lamentable but irretrieva- 
ble Grievance, notwithſtanding his Genius ſo 
fertile in Reſources, and his vaſt Ambition to 
accompliſh arduous Things. And probably 
this Monopoly of Juſtice is one of the Rea- 
ſons why the Gens de Robe are not eſteemed 
Gentlemen in France, notwithitanding their 
vaſt Wealth, Power, and Lewis Le Grand's 
Edict of Re-habilitation in their Favour, 
which they purchaſed with a very great Sum. 

1 ſhould not have forgiven my ſelf if I had 
forgot the Concordate, which Leo the Tenth 
bubbled him into, by which he ſubjected his 
Kingdom to a moſt expenſive foreign Tyran- 
ny, at a Time that ſeveral other Princes were 
about throwing it off, and contrary to the Re- 
monſtrances ot his Parliaments, and the Re- 
queſt as well as Intereſt of the reſt of the 
Nation; and it required all his Authority and 
Addreſs for ſeveral Years to get it accepted 
in any Manner. I do not wonder that he 
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ited thus, fince it gave him an handle to 
make a clever Joke, which he ſeemed migh- 
tily to value himſelf upon, that his Holineſs 
and the moſt Chriſtian King had fairly dam- 
ned' each other, for the ſepreme Paſtor had 
ven the Spiritualities to his Majeſty, who in 
ack e had made him a Preſent. of the 
Fomporals ; beſides that the poor Creature 
was the Dupe of every Conference, as Charles 


the Fifth found, after all the Tricks he had 


put on him and ill Uſage given him, in his 
5 Palfige through France, when he blabbed all 
the ſecret Engagements he and Heury the 
Eighth had entred into againſt him, which 
coll him a new Breach with England, which 
might have proved fatal to him; and puts me 
in mind of juſt ſuch another Here” Marc An- 
tony, who Ber ſed Salvidienus and his other 
Adherents within Auguſtus's Quarters, to him, 
in their Conference at Brunduſium, which 
coft them their Lives, and him his ſhare of 
the World. The deteſtable Vices, which 
Henry the Third, brought with him from Ve- 
nice after his Flight from Poland, transformed 
the Hero of Farnac and Moncontour into the 
greateſt of Wretches, and made him from 
che Delight of France the Scorn and Abhor- 
rence of it, to which at laſt, after infinite 


Diſgraces and Troubles, he fell a Sacrifice 


at 85 Cloud. Henry of Navarre, afterwards 
the Fourth of . might have ended the 
Civil Wars with the Victory at Coutras, could 
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Cary 
| he have been perſuaded to improve it by 
marching up to Paris, inſtead of abandon- 
ing his Friends, and all his Intereſts of every 
Sort, to throw himſelf and the Standards ta- 
ken in Battle at the Feet of Madame de Guiche ; 
and its thought on good Grounds, that his 
ſcandalous Paſſion for the Princels of Conde 
gave. Occaſion, for his Death by the Knife of 
Ravilliac. Frederick Elector Palatine locked 


up more Gold and Silver in Iron Cheſts du: 


ring the Winter he fancied himſelf King of 
Bohemia, than would have been ſufficient to 
carry the War to the Gates of Vienna, could 
he have prevailed on himſelf to part with it; 
he refuſed a Body of ſome thouſand 'Swwedes, 
for the Fellows expected Pay, and 19 the 
Monarch received his Enemies with 4 very 


> 


feeble Reſiſtance at the Gates of his news Ca- 


% 
< 


pital, out of which he and his Family 
hardly eſcaped ; and the Emperor raiſed an 
hundred thouſand Men with the Money the 
other had ſo providently hoarded up for him. 
Had he been taken, I do not ſuppole that 
the Emperor would have ſerved him, as 
Haalon the Tartar did Muſteagem the laſt Ca- 
liph of Babylon, have locked him up in his 
Treaſury to feed as long as he could on that 
Wealth, which he would not uſe for the De- 
fence of his Empire and City. I imagine 
that Frederick was of the Opinion of one 
Tindal, who crammed all his legal and claf- 
ſical Learning into a Latin Argument to 
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prove, that Qui non habet Ararium non ef 
Rex; and if ſo, why ſhould he depoſe him- 

ſelf fix Months ſooner than it was poſſible 

for the Emperor to do it, beſides loſing that 

half Year's Salary ? It was his Son Rupert 


- who gained moſt of Cromwell's V iftories over 


King Charles the Firſt, and irretrievably ruin- 
ed him at 1Marſfion Moor, Briftol, and Naſeby. + 
Had this ſame Rupert owned his Marriage, 

and a Son he had by a Lady of Virtue and 
Quality, whom the Princeſs Sophia always 
acknowledged as her Brother's Wife, he had 
prevented the Palatinate's falling into the 
Houſe of Newburg, and perhaps a general 
War in Europe to hinder Berg and Fulters 
from coming into that of Su/tsbach: Had 
he had a Foreſight of the juſt Views and a- 


_-vowed Declarations of a very conſiderable. 


Party in England, ſo early as the Rejoycing 
for the Birth of Charles the Second, 1630. 
(which Heylen mentions in his Life of Arch- 
Biſhop Laud) that it never would be well with 
England, till the Crown fell on the Head of 
a Prince of the Queen of Bohemia's Iſſue, he 
had perhaps acted otherwiſe ; the hot, bold 
Author preſumes to cenſure that. oracular 
Scheme, which we have ſince ſeen accom- 
pliſhed with ſo much Glory and Happineſs to 
thele Nations, who are thereby become the 
Terror or Envy of all the reſt of Europe. It 
was Goring, and not Sir if ig Hans wha 
made the Retreat of Eſſex*'s Horſe from Corn. 
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_ wall, when the King had penned up their 
Army, and brought the War to a Poſſibility 
of being ended triumphantly in a few Hours, 
if that General would have permitted it; but 
I might tranſcribe the greateſt Part of the 
Hiſtories that have been written, if I were ta 
teil | PTY , 
But beſides all this, the Regulation of the 
Inſtincts is as neceſſary to great Attainments 
in the abſtracted, Speculative Kinds of Know- 
ledge, as to the Conduct and Happineſs of 
ſocial Life. An eager Curioſity, that Thirſt 
of the Mind, is required to engage Men in 
the Purſuit of Learning, and Patience to per- 
ſevere in it. Every indulged Paſſion makes 
War dn the Underſtanding, either draws it 
quite off from intellectual Inquiries, or inter- 
cepts the Attention ſo much and ſo frequent- 
ly, that the Progreſs is very inſignificant, 


EI 
— 


Qui ftudet optatam curſu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, ſudavit et alfit, 
Aoſtinuit venere et vino. — | 


Here we fee the Reaſon why it is the middle 
Rank of Men, who monopolize the Sciences 
for the moſt part, half a Dozen Inſtances to 
the contrary, ſince Hiſtory began, if ſo many 
there be, are altogether anomalous, and con- 
firm the Rule. They who are above, and 
they who are below Education, as too many 
Princes, and almoſt all Beggars are allowed. 
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to he, are alſo as much above and below 
Shame, the firſt Rank ſets the Faſhions, and 4; 
the other is not taken into them. Men make 
court, for all their Deſigns, to the Paſſions of 
thoſ& on whom their Fortunes depend, and as 
Men approach nearer to either of the two 
Extremes, they give themſelves up entirely 
to their Inſtincts; they think with them, and 
live only for then; and notwithſtanding the 
Mphry ſeeming Diſtance between theſ two 
States of Life, there is not any other Parallel 
which ſtrikes me more ſtrongly than this does, 
in the words of the ingenious Butler: 


IT Extremes of Glory and of Shame, 
Uke Eaſt and M ęſi become the ſame. 


ot” 


pits . W hat other Difference between Hercules 


ee | 5 
and Ger yon, Theſeus and Procruſtes, Auguſtus 
and Tiberius, betweenthe Hero anda Banditto, - 
between the Man of Honour and an 
But taking leave of the unnurtured both of 
high and low Degree, as being far out of the 
Reach of all Advice, I will conclude, all that 
J think proper to ſay of the Inſtincts and Af 
fect ions at this Time, in thoſe admirable Rules 
which Lucan has put into Cato's Character, 
and which would raiſe any other Man to the 
Level of him, or even of Socrates, 


A ervare modum, finemque tueri 
Naturamque ſequi, Patriaque impendere vitam, 
Nec abi: ſed toti genitum ſe credere mundo. 


Me are now come to the third and laſt In- 
let of our Knowledge, conveyed to us by 
Language, by which we are enabled to make 
ule of the Materials furniſhed us by the two 
former Inlets to a vaſt Variety of Purpoſes ; no 
leſs than all the Mechanical Arts, all Mathe- 
matical and Phyſical Sciences, which are built 
on our Ideas of Senſation ; all Ethical Know- 
ledge and Obligation, all the Inſtitutions of 
Government, all the Myſteries of Law and 
of Politicks, of which the Paſſions are the 
proper Objects ; beſides many other ſpacious 
Fielgs of abſtracted, metaphyſical and ſpecu- 
lative Inquiries, which neither of the two for- 
mer can let us into, or give us the leaſt Pro- 
ſpect of. Many of the brute Species have pe 
cw of 
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of their Senſes, and all of them ſome of their 
Inſt incts, much more acute than we have, 
ſome of them have Inſtincts which we want 
altogether; ſo that when Men are utterly de- 
ſtitute of Speech, and in courſe of Reaſon and 
ſocial Help, they are more indigent, helpleſs 
and unknowing than many whole Nations of 
. Brutes, Bees, Waſps, Piſmires, Beavers, all, 
in ſhort, who live in Community, and ſeveral 
others who do not. Theſe acute Senſes, ſtron- 
ger, and even different Inſtincts in any of the 
arrational Species of Animals, are exactly a- 
dapted to the Wants of each particular Spe- 
cies, but would not by any means fit us, would 
not be confiſtent with the Culture of the third 
Inlet of Knowledge, of which I will name 
but one Inſtance, fince every Man can add 
as many more as he pleaſes: If a Man had 
the quick Hearing, and the perpetual Fears 
of an Hare, how could he ever lend a patient 
Ear and attentive Mind to the Inſtructions of 
his Teachers, or keep his Eyes and Obſerya- 
tion cloſely fixed on a Book ? 88 


| Pectora noſtra duas non admittentia curas ? 


Now the Queſtion is, how we came by this 
third Inlet? Whether we fell on it by Chance, 
contrived it our ſel ves, or received it from our 
Parents and Neighbours? Every Man can ea- 


fly anſwer this Queſtion, by recollecting how 


be got his Mother-Tongue, under what Ma. 
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ſter, and by what Grammar he learned his 
Greek, Latin, or what other Language he is 
Maſter of; and ſurely he may and ought to 
conclude, how every other Man learned that 
which he ſpeaks or underſtands; therefore he 
muſt be convinced that it is ſo; that it cannot 
be otherwiſe, till he ſees Men ſpeak Lan- 
guages at Sight, which they never heard or 
| ſtudied before. And fince Language is arti- 
ficial, for no Man in his Senſes will ſay that 
Words are native Marks or Signs of Things, 
and ſince Ratiocination is the Art of Think- 
ing, and Legick moſt rightly ſo defined, I 
cannot but look on the common Definition of 
Man, as Animal Rationale, to be ſomewhat 
defective. I think it might be altered for the 
better, though that would not be compleat, 
to define him Animal Rationabile, if Rationa- 
bile may be allowed to ſignify the Capacity of 

receiving, and not the actual Exerciſe of Rea- 
ſon: In which Acceptation of the Term, I 
think, Quintilian will bear me out, by this 


1 5 Quotation from 5 2. Sed quia Sermone carent 


que id faciunt, muta atque irrationabilia vo- 
cantur. And afterwards, L. 5. Nec f mutis 
finis voluptas, rationabilibus quoque. Horace 
ſays, that all Mankind, at firſt, was mutum ef 
turpe pecus, as the poor Savages in New Guinea, 
New Holland, and other Places are at this 
Day, and muſt continue ſo, until ſome more 
| civilized People ſhall ſettle Colonies among 
them, and teach them the Uſe of Speech, ＋ 
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the other Arts of Social Life. I do not mean 
that the preſent Race of grown Savages, can 
be humanized thoroughly, the Children and 
the growing Generation might ; but as Youth 
is the Seed- time for all the Sciences, but eſpe- 
cially for Languages, there is an Age beyond 
which they are not to be planted with any 
Proſpect of Fruit. Human Savages are ſome- 
times found in the Foreſts of Poland, which 
have been dropt there Children, in the Incur- 
ſions of the Tartars, whom it is difficult to 

teach to walk erect, and impoſſible to teach 
ſome of the elder ones Language; and conſe- 
quently Reaſon. Several Inſtances of ſuch Sa- 
vages are to be met with in the Poliſh H iſto- 
ries, and Dr. Connor gives us ſome in the ſe- 
cond Volume of his Account of Poland. And 
as to the Sciences there are almoſt as many 
Inſtances of blind Men that were Mathemati- 
cians, as of tolerable Scholars who had not laid 
an early Foundation; we know of four ſuch, 


1 


Diodotus ſtoicus, carus — Gtometriæ munus 
tue batur. Cic. Tuſc. Queſt: Lib, 5, Didymus 
of Alexandria, Diogenes of Conſtantinople, and 
the late eminent Dr. Sanderſon of Cambridge. 
It is an Idiom in all Languages to expreſs 
an irrational Animal to call it a poor dumb 
Creature, and he certainly did well who joined 
the rational Capacity of Man to his Tongue, 
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 Feimian nutera dedit linguamque capaxque” 


os 


The Greets uſe the ſame Term, a for 
Speech and Reaſon; for the Sermo internus et ex- 


ternus; and for that Reaſon, ſeeing and hear- 
ing are called the Senſes of Diſcipline, becauſe 
they only can convey Words to the Mind,; 


Words which are the neceſſary Vehicles of 


Thought, or as Plutarch very juſtly expreſſeth 

it, in his excellent Treatiſe of Education, Vol: 
2. P. 12. of the Paris Edition in Folio, un 505 
Wye Tec daelag c, Words are the Food of the 
Underſtanding. I cannot help obſerving by 
the bye, that there is perhaps the ſtrongeſt 
Analogy between the Nouriſhment of the 


Mind and of the Body, that is to be'met with; 


the Degrees of Appetite with which each is 
eceived; the Choice and Quantity of the res 
ſpective Aliments, and their various Concocti- 
ons in Order to an Aſſimilation; into the Sub- 
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ſtance of each. Some Animals want ſome of 


the Senſes, moſt Animals have but one Sto 


mach, yet ſome of them can digeſt Bones: 


Ruminating Animals have four Stomachs, e- 


very Bird hath two but the Caſiware, and Men 
have one Faculty for the Reception and Di- 
geſtion of intellectual Food which all other 
Animals want. I can not help obſerving here, 
that the much ſlower Growth of Men's Sta- 
ture and Strength than of any other Animal is 


G neceſſary, 


for the M ind. 
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neceſſary, to allow ſufficient Time for the 


Nouriſhment and Culture of their rational Fa- 


culties in the Acquiſition of Knowledge; too 
forward a Spring leaves little or no Fruit for 
Autumn, precox Ingenium is a proverbial Ob- 

ſervation in every Syſtem of Education in the 


vegetable, animal, or rational World, what 
is forced beyond its natural Strength ſeldom, 


if ever, arrives at a ſound Maturity. And 
theſe Analogies will alſo furniſh us with a 
Rule how to aſcertain Analogy, in other 
Caſes, vis. Where we blend two Things or 
Subjects together, which are conveyed to our 
Minds by different Inlets. I mean the Logt- 
cal Analogy of Attribution, not the Mathema- 


tical one of Proportion which is Converſant 


about the relative Modes, which Subjects of 5 


the ſame kind bear towards each other, 


whereas the firſt either applies to, or explains, 


by the known Attributes or Properties of one 


Subject, thoſe of a different Sort or Species as 
well as Degree, which could not be ſo ell 
known, or perhaps not at all, without ſuch 
Alluſion, Compariſon, or Illuſtration. I do 
not think that it would be altogether a trifling 


Inquiry in Logick, to ſtate that Matter at 
large, and in every Particular, but that not 
being my preſent Buſineſs I return to what is ſo. 
Purſuant to this Obſervation of the Growth 
both of Mind and Body by proper Food, the 
old Philoſophers were uſed to call their Schools 


the Shops where Phyſick was to be bought 
1 L Feroet 
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Fervet avaritia miſerave cupidine pectus? 
Sunt verba et voces quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
 Poſis, et magnam morbi deponere partem. 
i ut cer ta piacula que te 

Ter pure lecto, poterunt recreare libello, © _ 


aa if they wrought like a Charm and perfect⸗ 


ed the Cure at once, and ſo they do ſome- 
times. Alcaander was the moſt violent, diſſo- 
Jute young Man in Sparta, he {truck out one 
of Lycurgus's Eyes, was ſent by the Citizens to 
Lycurgus to puniſh bim in what manner he 
Pleaſed; Lycurgus received him as a Pupil 
rather than a Criminal, and in a few Days 


ſent him out of his Houſe the moſt ſober dom- 
| poſed Man in the City, the moſt exact Copy, 1 


as well as the greateſt Admirer of the Vir- 


tues of that wonderful Man, who left Sparta 
in Poſſeſſion, for above ſeven hundred Years, 
of that noble Character of aẽUBea e, the Ta- 


mer of Men, for Horace never was more in 
the right than when he ſays, 


Nemo adeo ferus eſt ut non miteſcere poſit, _ _ 


| 51 modo Culturæ patientem accommodet aurem. 


—_ 


Qwintilian, on theſe Principles, fays, Tantum 
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ingenii quantum memoria, and Plutarch, in the 


N 4 


ec Eflay lately quoted, ſays, that the Mytbolo- 
Eilts therefore did wiſely in making Memory 


the Mother of the Muſes : He obſerves farther, 


that 


* 
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1 
that in the Arts and Sciences, a Concurrence 
of three Things is requifite, Nature, Reaſon, 
and Uſe. Now by Reaſon here, fays 7 | 
would be underflood to mean Learning, and by 
Uſe Exerciſe; of theſe, Learning aſſiſts Nature 


with the Principhes, and Tndufry with the 


— 


4. 


Exerciſe. If Nature be not improved by Learn- 


ing it is blind; and again, here Nature re- 
ſembles the Soil ; the Inftruffor of Youth, the 
Husbandman ; and the rational Principles and 
Precepts which are taught, the Seed. And all 


| rheſe, ſays he, I peremptorily affirm to. have 


met ard conſpired to complete the Souls of thoſe 


great Men, ythagoras, Socrates, and Plato. 


399 


e ee e Min and dee . the 
Gods, by whoſe Bounty they are conferred. 


| If you defire more of it, I refer yon to the 


Treatiſe itſelf, which is, at leaſt, as well 
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him a Man not a Brute, a Man not a 


worth reading as any Thing chat great Phi 
Toſopher hath left us. Thales the Alfa, the 
firſt Importer of Learning among the Euro- 
Lean Greeks, was fully ſenſible of this Truth, 
when he thanked the Gods, for having made 
Woman 
a Greek not a Barbarian: And Plato conclud- 
ed his Life with a Thankſgiving to the Gods, 
for having made him a Man, a Greek, and 
the Scholar of Socrates, I will cloſe this with 
one Quotation from 4riforle about the End 
of his ſeventh Book of Politicks. =eca rx» Rade 
70. xpανH)“a Bane To T5 Quoews ad Hows, all Art and Dif- 
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Upline intends to fill up the Deſefts of Na- 


= ure, 
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ed to aſſert his natural Rights by the Peath or 


pe 


Conqueſt of every A. 
would have introduced him in a Toga pura, 
with the Olive-Branch held out in his Hand, 
and he bawling as loud as ever he could for 


CR 
other Man; and Cumberland 


his Life, for a Truce and a free Conference, 


in order to invent Languages, make Laws, and 
Chooſe Magiſtrates from among themſelves, for 
the neceſſary Support and Comfort of ſocial 
Life: Whereas really the poor Creature knows 


nothing of one or t'other, but juſt as it hap- 


pens to be bred up, and he cultivates the Arts 
- of Peace or War as he is applied to either, 
and ſometimes both in their Turns. It ſeems 


very plain to me that nothing ought to enter 
into the Definition of untaught Nature, but 


what every Individual of the Species is by its 
mere untaught Nature ready to do at all 


Times, and in all Places; or that, what no In- 


dividual of an animal Species ever doth. at 
any Time, or on any Occaſion, without long 
Culture, and in which the ſeveral Individuals 
differ exceedingly from each other, not only 
as to the Dexterity of doing it well, but the 


Ability of doing it at all, ſuch artificial Ac- 


quiſitions are Pr operly to be aſcribed to Edu- 


cation which introduced them, and not to the 


mere animal Nature of that Species, not one 
of which ever arrived at it, but by reiterated 
Inſtruction, and a flow laborious Progreſs. Ci- 
cero de legibus L. 1. SF. 10. P. 37. Edit. 
Cantab. 1927. Nihil oft enim unum uni tam 
. femile, tam par, quam omnes inter noſmetipſos 


ſumus. 
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ſumos. 2uod fr depravatio conſuetudinum, ff opi- 
nionum varietas non imbecillitatem animorum tor-. 
queret et flecteret, quocunque cepiſſet ſui nem 
ipſe tam ſimilis eſſet, quam omnes ſunt omnium: 
Itaque quæcunque eft hominis definitio, una in 
omnes valet. Quod argumenti ſatis eſt, nullam 
diſimilitudinem eſſe in genere; que ſi eſſet, non 
una omnes definitio contineret. Et enim ratio, 
qua una præſtamus belluts, per quam confectura 
valemus, argumentamur, refellimus, diſl.rimus, 
conficimus aliquid, concludimus, certe eſt commu- 
nts, doctrina differens, diſcendi quidem faultate 
par: Nam et ſenſibus eadem omni a comprehen- 
kr erea qua moveni ſenſus itidem movent om- 
nium; quæque in animis imprimuntur, de quibus 
ante dixi, inchoatæ intelligentiæ, ſimiliter in om. 
nibus imprimuntur ; interpreſque eft mentis ora. 
tio, verbis diſcrepans, ſententiis congruens. No 
Philoſpher would define a Parrot animal lo- 
guens, although it can be taught to pronounce 
ſeveral Words; or put all the Tricks a Dog 
may be taught into the ſpecifick Definition of 
that Creature; for how can that be a true ſpe- 
cifick Definition which takes in but a few of 
the Individuals that compoſe it? In a Deſcrip- 
tion of Dogs, one might properly take notice 
of their Docility; ſo far as it reaches, it makes 
the valuable part of their Character; as a 
Dog may be bred up to be a Blood - Hound, 
though without underſtanding the Purpoſe he 
is applied to, and our Anceſtors the Scythians 
made great Uſe of them in their Wars. 


But 


E 
But to teturn to the human Definition; not 
to trouble our ſelves either with trifling De- 
finitions or defective ones, as that of, Man is 
an Animal with two Legs without Feathers, 
which Ariflotle is ſaid to have turned into 
Ridicule, by pulling out a Cock's Feathers and 

throwing him down ſo ſtript before the Ma- 
ſter and all the Scholars with a behold Plato's 
riſbile, as if no other Animal ever laughed, 
which may perhaps be true, but is ſuch an 
inſigniſicant Diſtinction, that it gives him 
no important Advantage over the brute Ge- 
neration; we muſt therefore look out for ſome 
other more material Difference between them, 
ll fuchas we may know the Animal deſigned 
il by it, as foon as we hear the Definition; and 
| as articulate Language is a moſt; remarkable 
| one, and of fuch be uſeful Extent, as 
y it to learn many thoutand things, which 
— not be known without 1 85 both it 
and all the Knowledge conveyed by it muſt 
be acquired by Inſtruction and our own In- 
duſtry to maſter it, and whatever Knowledge 
is contained in it or expreſſed by it; the wiſ. 
eſt and beſt of the old Greet Philoſophers 
drew their Definition from that Particularity. 
Favorinus the Philoſopher, in the firſt Chapter 
and fourth Book of A. Gellius's' Nottes At- 
tice, defines Man Animal mortale Nationis et 
{ Scientia capax, which is not ſo clearly, fo fuk 
| welt _ e "ae 
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the antient Philoſophers from whom he took it, 


for the Word they uſed was am, which ſignifies 


both Sprech, and that Reaſon which was taught 


and communicated by it from one Man and 
one Generation, to,another, nor can dene be 
ulſed for either without inferring the other. 
Sermo externus et internus is proper in Latin, 
but Sermo is not uſed ſingly for Ratiocinat ion; 
Diſcourſe is retained, in Engliſb for Converſa- 


tion, but Diſcurſus in Latin is almoſt wholly 


reſtrained and appropriated to the laſt Act of 


the Underſtanding by the Logicians. The 

Definition of Man according to the Greek 1di- 

om, ought to be thus tranſlated, Man is an 

Animal mortal, capable of Diſcourſe, that is 

Y Reaſon by its Interpreter Speech. This De- 
nit1 


OB] PIP PSF whereas A 7 iftotle? 5 is not, 
which makes him Animal rationale, as if he 


were actually and not only potentially ſo, by 


his ſpecifick Nature, without any foreign Help 


or Culture; which every Man who has received 


Inſtruction, on Recollection knows to be falſe 


by his own Experience, ſince every Man can 
remember the Birth and Progreſs of his Know- 
ledge, though not his own Birth or Sucking, 
nor does any Man feel his Food actually nou- 
riſhing him, or his Fleſh growing, but be 
can't help knowing the firſt Conception, Birth, 
and Growth of his Knowledge. For, as I 
quoted before from Plutarch's Treatiſe on 
Education, the Learner reſembles the Soil, the 
| Teacher, the n and the Knowledge 


com- 


4 


communicated” anſwers to the Seed, which muſt 
be cultivated by the Pupil as well as fown by 
the Inſtructer. Thus every Man can femem- 
ber how, when, and from whom he learned 
what he knows, and what repeated Pains it 
coſt him to improve the Seeds of Knowledge 
which were propagated in Him, and the fe. 
veral Degrees of their Growth and Progreſs 
from the firſt Vegetation to the perfect Sta- 
ture of bearing Fruit. So that if you Will not 
allow me to reckon the Student one of the 
Parents, you muſt at leaſt grant that he is 
to diſcharge the Office of a Nurſe and Foſ- 
terer to all that Science which he retains 
and improves : there muſt be a Concurrence 
of the Pupil and his Labours with thoſe. of 
His Teachers, or there can be no Production 
of Speech or Science; for there is no natu- 
ral Series or Succeſſion of Thoughts and Noti- 
ons, they are all moral Entities, and muſt be 
received and cultivated by a free Agent, which 
is acknowledged in Fact by all Mankind, o- 
therwiſe the Puniſhments inflicted on Children 
for negletting their Studies would be uſeleſs, 
and barbaroufly unjuſt. No Phyſical Action 
or Thing was ever loſt, no Man or Nation 
ever ſtruck Science out of themſelves, but all 
can tell how they came by their Portion of it; 
nor could Science ever have begun but by a 


poſitive Inſt ruction, at whatever Period youll 


agree to fix its Commencement. And as it 
was introduced at firſt, ſo it muſt be continued 
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by Speech and 10008 for it cant propa- 
gate it ſelf, nor Man lay hold on it with- 
out an Inſtructer to reach it to him, for _ 
Learning dies away in Ignorance in one Age 
and is re- imported in another; and whatever 
plaſtick Powers were given to the firſt Parent 
Couple of the human Species, which have 
continued it from Extinction ever ſince, we are 
very ſure that there is no ſuch ſilent Energy 
in Speech. nor in any Species of Science, but 
from the Beginning Men have been learning, 
forgetting, recovering or loſing every kind 
of Science which Mankind ever was inſtruct- 
ed in at any time, and ſo it will {till be, 
multa renaſcentur que jam an n 
u nun ſunt in honore. 
Pythagoras held that he was his wiſeſt of 
all, whether a God, a Dæmon, or divine Man, 
who contrived Language, and invented all 
Names, and that by Education it is that Men 
differ from Beaſts; and that moral Virtue alſo 
is owing to eur and Culture, as well as 
a Perſwaſion of the Being and Attributes of 


God. Cicero, in the firſt Book of his Taſcu- 


lan Quęſtions, gives a particular and beautiful 
Account of this Matter, which I recommend 
to your Peruſal and Conſideration, ſince it 
would take up too much room here, to tran- 
ſcribe more than a Specimen of it. 2uid iſla 
Vis, que tandem eft que Troeftr gat occulta, que 
Inventio atque Excogitatio dicitur ? ex hacne tibs 
ne workers que Natura ef caduca concreta ea 
2911512 H 2 | videtur ? 


een, 


videtur ꝙ aut gui primus, 75 ſummæ Sahpientiæ 


 Pythagore viſum eft, onmibus rebus impoſuit No- 
mina aut qui diſſipatos Homines congregavrt et 
\. ad Soctetatem Vitæ convocavit ? aut qui foros 
Hocis, qui infiniti vi debantur, paucis Literarum 
Wotis ferminavit 2— Philoſophia vero, am- 
num Mater Artium, quid eft aliud nisi, ut Plato 


ait, Donum, ut ego, Inventum Deorum! ? Her 


nos primum ad illorum Cultum, deinde ad Jus 
Hominum, quod ſitum eft in Generis humani focie- 
late, tum ad Modęſtiam, Magnitudinemque Animi 
erudi wit er eademque ab Animo, Yanqudns ab Oculis 
Culiginem diſpulit, ut omnia, ſupera, infer, 
prima, ultima, media wideremus ; prorſus bac di- 
dina mh videtur Vis, que tot Res effciat et tantas 
nec invenietur unquam unde ad Hominem 
venire poſfint niſi a Deo. Even Horace the Epi- 
ceurean owns, Nec Natura poteſt juſto ſecernere 
iniquum. Socrates, according to his great Scho- 
lars Zenophon and Plato, makes Speech of divine 
„el and the greateſt of all the — 
the whole Cratylus of Plato is to that Pur 
‚ pes as to the true Uſe and End of this ins 
Gift, of being introduced by it to the Know- 
ledge and Worſhip of the Divinity, Socrates al- 
ways called the . Sciences, and placed 
Piety at the Head of them, as not only the moſt 
pits e but, in ſome meaſure, * Parent 
of all the reſt. He argues ſtrongly, that the Di- 
ſtance between the divine and human Nature is 
fo immenſe, and the two Natures ſo infinitely 
| different al that Men could no thave co 2 
8 either 
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either that there was a Divinity, that he claim. 


ed their Homage and Worſhip, or what Sort 
of Actions he required in their Adoration of 
him; that b all es ew of God w “ 
and moral Virtue, was owing to the Remains 
(which Tradition had, though imperfectlx 
and corruptly, handed down to them) of that 
Communication of bis Will which he was 
5 to make to the firſt Parents of all 
ankind. That this Tradition was become 
ſo very much adulterated by paſſing through 
ſo many Hands, that it required to be renew- 
ez which was fully expected, and moſt im- 
PEveney longed for by. him.. 
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Strength is in this Manner of Reaſoning does 
not belong to my preſent Subject; which is to 


conſider whether it be poſſible for Man to 
conceive what is not the Object of any Senſe, 
without Information; and whether it be nok 
neceſſarily prævious to ſuch Information, that . 
he was taught and had acquired the Uſe of 
Language, which I hope I have ſufficiently 
proved to conclude this to be his true Definiti- 
on, Homo eft Animal Sermonis capax, eoque Inter- 
pPrete Rationis etiam et Religionis, Man is an 
Animal capable of being taught to ſpeak, and 
bythe Means of Speech, inſtructed in the Uſe of 
Reaſon alſo and Religion, or in fewer Words, 
Homo eſt Animal utriuſque Sermonis et Religi- 
onis capax,, Man is an Animal capable of 


I was. 
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I was juſt gong to conclude with a few 
Quotations from Mr. Lock, when a couple of 
others came in my Way, from which 1 
thought I could clearly ſhew the Uſefulneſs 
of d aeg the different Canals, Avenues 
or Vehicles by which the Notices of different 
Things approach our Minds. Sextus Empi vi- 
eus in ſeyeral places produces the Authority 
of Democritus in his Canons, to prove, that 
there are two . Kinds of Knowledge, one of 
the Senſes, the other of the Mind; of which 
that by the Mind he calls Knowledge, accounting 
#t that which may be trufted for the Fudgment 
of Truth; that by the Senſes he calleth dark and 
obſcure, Jenying it to have any Certainty as to 
the Knowledge of Truth, &c. There is more 
to the ſame purpoſe in Sextus Empiricus, from 
whom this 3s literally tranſlated, otherwiſe T 
ſhould rather have expreſſed it thus There 
are two Kinds of Notices, of which be talls 
that by the Mind Knowledge — But as he al- 
ways uſes the fame Term ms throughout the 
Quotation, I let the Word Knowledge ſtand 
in the Trarflation, though it is plainly equi- 
vocal, and ſignifies Idea of Senfation in one 
Place, and Notion or Science in another. The 
Author had diſcovered the Glimmerings of 
the Truth, therefore what was imp recdy ; 
underſtood muſt of courſe be indiftinctly word- 
ed. Had he confidered that different Objects 
give different Notices of themſelves to the 
Mind, and by different Ways of Approach, 
2.2 well EE es "INS 
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he might clearly have ſhewn their Diverſity, 
pointed out their Limits, and the Road which 
each of them muſt neceſfarily have taken to 
I little expected to have looked into, much 
leſs quoted any Thing from the Writings of a 
Divine in this little logical Eſſay, but a Friend 
ſhewing me a Paffage or two which he had 
drawn out of a Couple of Dr. South's Ser- 
mons, and left them with me for my Conſi- 
deration, I was very well pleafed with it, 
ſince it confirms me in the Perſuaſion of the 
Simplicity, Truth and Uſefulneſs of the Prin- 
ciples I lay doyn, by ſhewing me what ſtrange 
learned Blunders the greateſt Men make, 
when they will ſoar out of Sight in Search of 
Refinements. I will make uſe of the Paſſa- 
ges, without tranfcribing the Whole; I will 
mark ſuch as are the Doctor's o]n Words, that 
you may ſee that I have repreſented him fair- 
ly ; I begin with that taken from the firſt of 
his two Diſcourſes on 2 Thef.. xi. rx. in'the 
fourth Volume of the Edition in Octayo, 
from Page 358 to 363. The Species /en/biles 
and Species iutelligibiles are Terms long known. 
and uſed by Logicians, which Terms I choſe 
to tranflate by Ideas of Senſation and ſpecu- 
lative Notions; upon their obſerving the vaſt 
Diference between the ſame' Object, as it was 
ſenſible and affefed the Senſe, and as it was in- 
telligible and moved the Underſtanding, they held 
the Neceſſity of another Principle . = 
5 | Soul, 


N 


ceſſity of ſuch aq 
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ad gradum intelligibilem, and this they called 
an Intellectus Agens. But what this Bie lfu 
Agens was, how it acted in this Operation, 
od enabled the human Underſtanding to ap- 
prehend ſpeculative and abſtracted 3 1 


and to apply, ſenſible Objects to ſcientifick 
Purpoſes, they. are not ſo well agreed, nor 


are alto ether {o c clear 48 in ſhewing the Ne- 
nfick Principle. Plato, 

(as borrowing it from 
bim) and {everd! of the moſt eminent of the Pe- 
ripatetick School; both ancient and modern, hold, 
that this ſpiritual Light, neceſſary to enable the 
Objett to affect the intellectual Faculty, which 


gel the Ohfect cannot give it ſelf, nor yet Arike 
or move the Faculty without it, is an Irradiati- 


on or Illumination of God, That ſupreme Intel- 
ligence (whoſe Body they ſay is Light and his 


Soul Truth) which ſhines both on the Object 
and the Faculty, and enables the Objects to af. 
fect the Mind, and the Mind to conceive intel 


lective Notions, and to draw Scientifick Conſe- 
nd from the Objects. For they inferred 


rom the Hſth Chapter of Ariſtotle's Third Booł 


Machu, that befides the native inberent Light 


of the Intellect (which yet is eſſential to it, as 


it 3s a Faculty made to apprehend and take in 
its Objects after, a ſpiritual Way) there is-alſs 
another Light in the Nature of a Medium bcam- 
ing in upon it, by a continua Efflux and Ema- . 


nat ion from the great Fountain of Light, "and 
7 ira. 
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Soul, to advance the Object 4 1 asbl : 
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irradiating this intellectual Faculty, together. 
with the Species or Repreſcutations of Things 
imprinted thereupon, [This laſt Quotation is 
from the ſecond Sermon of the third Volume, 
Page 55, 59.] Others of them have other Ways 
of endeayouring ta explain it; ſome imagined, 
chr hey conſulted the Honour and Dignity of 
human Nature by aſſerting, that though there 
is and muſt be an Intellettus Agens, yet: that 
it is no more than 'a different Faculty of the 
fame Soul, or a different Function of the ſame. 
Faculty. But not to trouble you with any 
more of this Sort of Learning,” which you 
_ underſtand ſo much better than I do, this is 
certain, that as there myſt be Objects preſented 
to the outward Senſes in order ta {trike them, 
and ee Ideas of Senſation, ſo it will be 
equally impoſſible to praduce Notions in the 
ind, unleſs the Species Intelligibiles be placed 
in a proper objective View, and fairly laid 
before it for its Peruſal, for de non apparent i- 
bus et non exiſtentibus eadem eſt Ratio. Now 
all the Queſtion is, by what Light, through 
what Avenue; and in what Vehicle they ap- 
proach the Mind, and. are received into it? 
The former Hypothbefis (of an univerſal divine 
Illumination on the ſenſible Objects to make 
them productive of intellectual Improvements, 
and on the Mind to enable it to extract ſuch 
ſpiritual Wonders out of them) is partly un- 
intelligible, highly vain, dangerouſly enthu- 
ſiaſtick, and falſe in Fact; for there are many 
N — Hundreds 
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Hundreds of Ignorant, unſpeculative Men for 
one that is otherwiſe; beſides, that this 65 

Pot heſis does not provide Objects, proper Ob- 

jects, true Species Intelligibiles for the Under- 

ſtanding, but only pretends to qualify it for 
grafting ſome ſcientifick Uſes on ſenſible 

Objects; ſo that we are yet to look out” for 

ſome other Harbinger to introduce, and ſome 


- 
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Clothing to make them, as J may term it. 
viſible to the Underſtanding, and cognizible 
by it. Innate Ideas will anſwer no Purpoſe 
nor ſtand an Argument, but Inſtruction in and 

by Language will hold univerſally, will take 

in every Individual of the human Species 

through all that infinite Variety of inter- 
mediate Degrees, between the moſt learned 
and knowing Man that ever was, and the 
dumb Savage of the Foreſt: The true Prin- 

ciple is always ſimple and clear, and for that 
Reaſon, too often over-look'd for elaborate Ex- 
rors, with ſo very ſmall a mixture of Truth in 
them,that there 1s hardly enough to make them 
ſtick together; inſomuch that it requires ſome 
Pains, if not Sagacity, to find it out and ſepa- 
rate it from the reſt of the Traſh. Nay, I can't 
ſee how this ſame Irradiation could work its 
intellectual Effect without Words; for the 
brighteſt Light, ſhining on a ſenſible Object, 
will not make it viſible to a blind Man; 
much leſs will it create an intellectual Ob- 
ject for the Mind, or convey it without the 
Mediation of Language, let Remond 14899 
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ledge. The Stoicts were the myſt proud, un- 
comfortable Sect of all the Sophi/ts, yet Seneca 

refers them without Heſitation to all their 
Gods, for this wile Reaſon, that the Gods 
can't help being good, but their wiſe Man is 
good in ſpite of himſelf and the Gods too, Vic- 
rrix Cauja Diis placuit, ſed victa Catoni; and in 
demure Pride and ſullen Triumph of his 
Victory conſiſts his infinite Glory and Reward, 
and he rejects the Offer of any other with 
Scorn. Vet this ſame Seneca, if he is not 
foully belyed with Agrippina, was as arrant a 
Debauchee as Ariſtippus, who being a jolly 
Companion, and loving the Parr and 
good Chear of a Court, profeſſed the Vices 
of the Company he kept, to which Seneca ad- 
ded Hypocriſy and Avarice. ' All Seneca's 
Wealth would be but a Species ſenfb:/a5 to i- 
fops Cock; a curious repeating Watch is no 
more, to the Beaſt or mere Savage; to a 
Child it is a pretty Play-thing ; to a fine La- 
dy it is a Trinket at her Side, to which o- 
ther ſmaller ones hang; to the Beau it is a 
Memorandum to pull out to ſhew that he 
has it, as alſo an Aſſignation on his Hands, 
which it puts him in Mind of; it is his Com- 
panion to ſpeak to him when he is alone, 
and to tell what o' Clock it is when he can't 
. fleepof Nights; others conſider its Uſe, and 
1 that it is a fine Piece of Workmanſhip, but 
not one of a thouſand knows its conſtituent 
Parts, and the Mechanical Principles by 1 * ; 
„„ : wet 1 ien t ey 
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they are put together; and I was told of a 
very brave Highlander who daſh'd a Watch 
he had taken in Battle on the Ground, and 
killed the little purring Animal 'to make a 
Snuff- Box of it's Shell. Having mentioned a 
Watch, I can't avoid juſt hinting at the ex- 
ceeding ſlow Progreſs of many Arts, if not all; 
Pocket-Watches are not of long ſtanding, 
Repeating- Clocks are not near a hundred 
Years old, Repeating- Watches not above 
two or three and Fifty Vears, the Orrery but 
about Twenty. Nor has Longitude been in- 
vented yet, by M hifton, Ditton, Halley, or 
any of the Mathematical Virtuoſi, notwith- 
ſtanding the vaſt Reward offered to whet 
their Inventions ; nor do I expect it from 
the Clock now under Tryal, nor from any 
ſtudied Attempt, till ſome lucky Chance ſhall 
drop down to diſcoyer it at once, and intitle 
the happy Mortal to the Reward and Credit 
of it. Whether we look to Manual Arts as 
THT? Sculpture, Building, or the other 
Exerciſes and Operations of the Mind, we 
ſhall find them all owing to Inſtruction, Pains 
taken with the Learners and by them, En- 
couragement, Emulation, and much Time to 
bring them to ſuch Perfection as they have 
arrived at. Diodorus Siculus ſays expreſly, 
that there was not one fine Building in Egypt 
till Seſe/tris introduced them, wherever he 
learned his Skill; and Auguſtus boaſted at his 
Death that he had found Rome of Brick, hos | 
e | ; ” elt 


1 . 
leſt it of Marble; and the fine Taſte of Build- 
ing began to decay ſoon after the Age of 
' Titus, to revive a little under Diocleſſan, and 


Py 


in the Poft afterwards under Faſtinian; and 
fince the Revival of Arts about two Centu- 
ries ago in 1taly, we find to this Day, the Style 
of Painting and' Building of the different 
Schools very diſcernible among the Artiſts 
trained up in them. The Auguſtan Age ex- 
celled in every Art but one, Oratory, which 
expired with Cicero and the Com mon Wealth ; 
for the ſtrong Reaſons given by 24inti/ian or 
Tacitus, whoever of them writ the Dialogue 
de Cauſis cortupte Eloquentia ; the Attick 
Oratory flouriſhed only while Athens was its 
own Sovereign; the Macedonian Dominion 
forced Demoſthenes to kill himſelf, and Ora- 
tory to ſuppreſs its Voice in Greece for ever; 
for nothing ſucceeded after but little flattering 
Harangues, and paultry Declamations on ffe- 
titious Subjects. There is Matter for more than 
an hundred Pancirollus's to write, de Rebus 
inventis et deperditis, or to ſhew that Inſtitu- 
tion and Encouragement ſet Induſtry at work 
Jult as they pleaſe, ſi Mecænates non deerunt 
Flacce Marones, and that the whole rational 
ſcientifick and moral Nature of Man, is that 
ſecond one which Culture began and Cuſtom 
Has riveted; his intellectual Improvements are 
the Artsof ſpeaking and thinking, and the ve- - 
ry Terms, Ethicks in Greek and Morals in La- 
tin, ſhew that they were derived from 9 1 
3 | 5 nen 
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When I conſider theſe Things I am ftrong- 
inclined to doubt whether, properly and 


ſridtly ſpeaking, there ever was a ſtudied Ins 
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vention of ſomething originally new, Hor be. 
ſides that ſuch a Faculty in the human Mind 
would imply a ſort of creating Power, we 
know in Fact that all thoſe Diſcoveries which 
are commonly called Inventions, were caſual 
it firſt, and improved afterwards. Some have 
told us who firſt made Muſick malleable, by 
blerying the different Sounds produced by the 
Sex okes X of. ſeveral Hammers on an Anvil; 
and that Hercules, hitting gentiy the Sinews 
of a Tortoiſe that lay dead and dried on the 
Shore, with his Stick, gave the firſt hint of a 
Lute, which therefore took its Form and Name 
of Teſtudo from thence; and that juſt ſuch a- 
nother Accident of a Dog's biting a Murex, 
and painting his Muzzlg of a beautiful Colour 
which laſted ſome Days, is ſaid to have let 
the Tyrians and their Neighbours of Sidon, 
into the beneficial Trade of the famed purple 
Dye; the Term of Purple is ſtill retained for 
Royalty, though the Manufacture has been 
loſt ever ſince the Turks have poſſeſſed and ra- 
vaged all tHoſe noble Provinces. Inventer Ta 
Poudre, is a Proverb in France to exprels the 
moſt exalted Genius ; they might as oper ; 
| ſay that Chriſtopher Columbus, or after him 
Veſputius, invented America, (eſpecially the lat- 
ter, whoſe Name that whole Continent bears 
to this Day as a Proof on't) for in truth no- 
* „„ thing 
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ching ever was more accidental, leſs defigned 
or defired, for when a Spark from the Candle 
ſet it on Fi ire, blew the Cover off the Mor- 
tar in his Face and wounded him, no doubt he 
was much ſurprized and troubled at it; though 
it made him large Amends ſoon after, by en- 
abling his Country-Men with two or three 
Pateraroes which he made for them, to defeat 
the Venetians, which preſerved Gena. Soon 
after, our Edward the Third was ſupplied by 
the Eaſterlings (who for ſome Centuries had 
carried on all the Trade of Europe from the Me- 
diterranean Northward) with a few ſmall Fietd- 
Pieces, which gained him the Victory at CC 
for though the Engliſb Valour ly not abſo- 
ate need ſuch foreign Aſſiſtance to overcome 
any Number of French Tr yet the great 

| Eaſe and ſmall Loſs with Which he put the 

whole Force of France to Flight, were 5 to 
the Noiſe; Flaſhes and Smoke of the Powder, 
which made the Horſes inſtantly run away 
with the Men at Arms on their Backs, in 
whom the whole Force of the European Ar- 
mies was then known to conſiſt. Long after 
that, ſome Genoeſe Renegadoes furniſhed Selimus 
the Firſt with four Pieces of Ordnance, with 
which he got ſome very important Victories 
over Hſinael Sophi and Campſon Gaurus, much 
greater Men than himſelf, and over much 
better Troops than his own, and the whole 
» Mameluke Empire was the Reward of his Suc- 
ceſs en the Lan and his Succeſſor 
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Toman B becken about the "A time; "Op 
tex and "Biekiers conquered the two large, rich 
Empires of Mexico and Peru, with every other 
Part of America' they pleaſed" to ſeize on and 
call theirs; nor have we any Reaſon to deſpiſe 
the poor Inhabitants of that vaſt Continent, - 
nor thoſe of ſeveral Provinces in Africa and | 
Ala, where the Portugueſe had ſettled nume- 
Tous Factories, ſince we find that Fire- Arms 
Carried the ſame irrefiſtible Terror at their 
firſt Appearance, among the braveſt Troops and 
moſt, adventurous Heroes. Maurice Prince of 
ge is ſaid, acco ding to the common Way 
of ſpeaking, to have invented Bombs; but he 
learned their excellent Uſe in Deſtruction, from 
the Fire- works made for his triumphant Entry 
into Breda, which he had recovered from Spi- 
ola by a Stratagem; for the ſhaft of a Rocket, 
which burſt and fell ſhort among the Crowd, 
of whom it killed and wounded ſome, taught 
bim a new way of raining down Death on Man- 
kind; and being a Dabler in Mechanicks, he 
made a Mortar hardly better than what we call 
a Cohorn or an Hauitæaer; and with three or 
fpur of thoſe Engines, . and his Brother 
Prince Frederick Henry after him, hardly ever 
failed to take the Town they ſat down Pente | 
in a very few Days. Of what prodigious Ter- 
ror were a Couple of old Hulks filled with com- 
buſtible Matter, and ſet a- drift againſt the in- 
vinſible Spanſh Armada, which it hurried off 
from our Coaſts to periſh. on the Weſtern = 
K 0 
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of Scotland and Ireland? Yet though we got 
and Advantage, we are not 
juſtly intitled to 9 Honour of the firſt Con- 
trivance, for that was attempted before (though 
not with a Succeſs. anſwerable to the  Sur- 
prize and Aſtoniſhment it gave the Enemy) a- 
gainſt the Duke of Parma's famous Bridge over 
the Scheld near Antwerp, And even before that, 

in the Reign of Edward VI. A. D. 1549. the 
French filled a Veſſel with F aggots, Pitch, Tar, 
7 Roſin, and Wes to burn the Eng- 
_ tiſh Ships at Bollozgne. - Sir Jahn Heyward's 
Life of Edward the Ith. * ſoon as Mmiral 
du Queſue had built two of three Veſſels ſtrong 


enough to bear the violent Shock of the Bomb- 


Mortar, what prodigious Effect they had in their 
firſt Attacks on the Turkiſb Fleet at Scio, and 
againſt Agiers and Genoa ? T have often wonder- 
ed that a Means of fo much Execution in Miſ- 
chief, as, that Compoſition called the: Greet 
Wi 222 (though I take it to be of Phenician 
Extraction, the Hrians having often burned 
- Alexander's Ships by their Divers under Water, 
during his Siege of their City) could have grown | 
_ obſolete and been loft, ſince it had got into the 
Hand of Princes. . We are ſure that China had 
the uſe. of Gun-powder, the Mariner's Com- 
_ pals and Printing long before they were acciden- 
_ tally diſcovered in Europe; and that goes ſome 
length in perſuading me, that (whatever Uſe is 
to be made of the Mythologick Stories of Bac- 
chus oh * his "kat Shield, and Her- 
; Cules 
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their Father Jove's having taken it into his 
Protection, and defended againſt them with 
Thunder and Lightning) the Accounts given us 
are credible of an Action between Trajan and 
an Indion Nation; that Lightning and Thun- 
der from the Ranks of the Enemy carried off 
whole Bodics with enormous Wounds, and 
ſome very near the Emperor's Perſon, Which 
they knew not how to account for but by a di- 
vine Aſſiſtance, which gave it the Air of Su- 
perſtition, fo a few. Chineſe great Guns paſſed 
for the voice of Hegven. Nor were Fire-Arms 
more aſtoniſhing at firſt Sight, than common 
Fire was to the Inhabitants of the Canaries 
on their laſt Diſcovery by the Spaniards, as alſo 
the Pbilippian Iſlands, tho called Jos Fordenas 
on the Coaſt of Ching, the Marian Iflands, ac- 
cording to Purchas, George Hornius de Orig ine 
Gentium Americanalium, Mr. Locke, and 2 


cules defiſting from the Invaſion of India, a 73 


Travellers. Many a Man has broke. both his 


Brains and his Fortune by ſtudying too intenſe= + 
ly to invent the Philoſopher's Stone, the univer- 

: Gl Medicine, and the univerſal ' Menftruum, 
and it is hrewdly to be preſumed that not one 
of them will ever be invented ; though in 
that wrong Purſuit, many noble Diſcoveries 
have been made of uſeful Things, which were 
not dreamt of, much leſs inveſtigated by the 
Students, who Have all Reaſon to ſay with [na- 
chus, tu non inventa reperta es; and it is as well 
known that the Uſe of the nobleſt Drugs in 
| K Hh Medi 
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Medicine is ** to mere 9 a A 
medes had a Problem given him to ſolve by. King 
Hiero, how much Gold the Perſon who made 
a Crown for him had ſtolen, and how much 
Braſs he had mixed inſtead of it, which. per- 
plexed him even to a Deſpair of find; it out, 
When occaſionally at the Bagmo, the, bathing 
Tub, being a little too füll, ran over on his 
ſtepping into, it, which. immediately furniſhed 
the Hint of proving the Quantity of IJ Metal, 

by the Increaſe of the Bulk in Proportion to the 
"Weight, though the People thought him Mad, 
to ſee him running home ſtark naked and. N 
Wet, clapping his Hands and bawling out. u 

all the Way. And Sir Jaac Newton's, famous 
Attraction and Gravit tation, according to Pem- 
Berton, was ſu ggeſted to him by an Apple which 
fell on his Head as he ſat under the Tree; 

but he mult have been. a Mathtmatician, 9 
make the noble Uſe he did of it, otherwiſe all 
the Fruit in the Orchard might have ſtruck 
him, without any other * than 
chat of their Wei ft and Hardneſs. 8 Spectacles, 
os eleſcopes and 8 ly are but late Diſco- 
veries, and though they have received great Im- 
provements, are no doubt ſtill capable of great- 
er, notwithſtanding Sir Jaac Newton's won- 

derful new Syſtem of Opticls, and the Execution 
of his Principles there laid down-in the catoptrical 
Teleſcope. San#orius's Medicina Statica'is but 
of late Obſervation, though of great Ute in the 
Practice, and SatisfaQtion in the e of Phy- 


fick; 


RE, : 
ſick; and Mr. Hayes fairly owns; in his'Vege- 
0 Staticts, that 3 long and hard auch 

ding himſelf unable to adjuſt or even guels |} 
at pig Proportion of Juices which Plans im-. 
bibe and perſpire, he gave over the; Inquiry __— 
Deſpair, when ſome time after he fell at _—_ =_ 
upon it by mere Accident, a full Account of 2 
Vvhich, and its Laws (as they are called) or Courſe⁵ 
oa Evacuation, he' lays down at large'in the in- 
genious T reatiſe above- mentioned. The cele- 
brated Dr. Harvey frequently declared, that he 
took the Hint of thoſe Obſervations and Ex- 
periments which p produced his Treatiſe de Ova- 
rio, from the 1 and 25th. Verſes of the Firſt 
Chapter i in Geneſis ——— Every creeping thing after 
ts kind—which has ever fince baniſhed æqui- 
'vocal Generation from the Schools, and that he | 
got his Notion of the Circulation of the Blood | 
front and to the Heart, by the Expreſſion ß 
the Wheel as well as * Pitcher and Cife 
tern in the Sixth Verſe of the laſt Chapter in 
Solomom's Ecclgßaſtes. The antient Mythologiſts 
attributed every Invention to a God, Minerva Was 
called T., and Apollo 4 of himſelf, per me 
concordant Carmina ner vis Inventum Medi- 
cina meum eſt, &c. and Cam ſays in the 
ä Beginnin gof the third Book of Taſculan Queſ- 
tions — corporis curandi, tnendique cauſa queſita fit ? 
ars efus ¶viz. medicina] atque utilitas, deorum im- } 
mortalium invention! conſecrata.— and no doubt 
2 believed that he owed the Diſco- 


very of his famous Problem t to the Gods, when 
: he 


( 58 _ 5 | | 
| he offered i up an Hecatomb to them in Acknow- 
ledgment. We need not confine our ſelvcs, 
for the Proof of this Principle, to the Traditi- 
on of the Greeks and Romans only, that of 


| J , Phenicia and Egypt, (who were their Maſters) 


that of every Nation who have tranſmitted any 

hiſtorical Accounts down to us, was the ſame. 
Cæſar teils us that the Britiſh Druids held, that 

ſome God preſided over, and taught them eve- 
very Art, Apollinem mor bos depellere, Miner vam 
Operum argue Artificiorum Initia tradere, oem 
„ Celeſtium tenere, Martem Bellum re- 
And as for that wonderful Art of inclu- 
ing all poſſible articulate Sounds within the 
Compaſs of a few Letters, (which will not do for 
- muſical Sounds, for they are not pronounced, 


| though Tunes can be added to Words, but ftill 


they are very different Things) Cicero is poſi- 
tive, as quoted before, that it muſt neceſſarily 
have been the Invention and Gift of God to 
Mankind; and the Egyptians deified Thoth for 
communicating, which they called inventing, 
that noble Diſcovery ; and our Gothick Anceſ- 

tors, though they attributed the Invention toGod, 
deified two Perſons for the Share they had in 
communicating and preſerving that ineſtimable 
Treaſure, as Olaus Wormius tells us in the twen- 
tieth Chapter of his Literatura Runica, accord- 
ing to this Hymn, — he calls vert limun | 


runicum carmen, 


| Range 
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5 it was s their 8 to engrave on Rocks 
ſuch Inſcriptions as they were deſirous to hand 
down to Poſterity; and I have been aſſured by 


Jeveral learned Men of that Country, particular- 


WS. the preſent Biſhop of Gottenburg, that every 
Province in Sweden abounds with old Runick 
Inſcriptions cut deep in the Rocks; and Rudbeck 
the Elder makes as much Uſe of theſe to ſupport 
the Claim of original Antiquity which he: ſets up 
for his Country, as Sir zeorge Mackenzie has 
done of a Cheſt of Manuſcripts which were ſome 
time or other at 2 to prove that Scar. 
land had a Right to forty imaginary Kings from 


the firſt nominal Fergus to him whom he calls 


the Second of that Name. Moden undoubted= 
ly led a · Colony from Scythia to Sweden, and as 

xe Scythians aſſerted their Country to have 
been firſt inhabited after the Flood, for the 
very ſtrong Reaſons produced by uſtin ! in the 
Firſt Chapter and Second Book of his Hiſtory, 


that the Renewers of Mankind muſt haye land- : 


ed there, as it was the higheſt Ground, con- 
ſequeatly firſt dry on the Waters withdrawing, 
and they of Courſe the - moſt antient of all 
bans e Rae n 
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after, and arrogates to Scandinavia all the pri- 
vileges and Antiquities of the Mother-Coun- 


tty, büt more than enough of that Matter. 
Fer Invention, every additional Improvement 
in Husbandry was attributed to à particular 


God or divine Perſon, Bacchus, Ceres, Jans, 

 Triptolemus, Flora, Pomona, Vertumnus, Pales 
anda mighty et cetera. This Cuſtom multi- 
plied the Nu mber of the Dii Medioxums to a 
prodigious Extent, Vurro ſays that Rome had 
thirty thouſand of them, though they were ra- 
ther ſo many Names of the fame Deities minorum 
_ Centium, in the different Languages of the Cities 
and Nations conquered by the Romans, whoſe 
Practice it was to naturatize and give the Rights 
of their City to every Name they heard of any 
= worſhipped among the People ſubdued by 
them; ſuch con! Pans Politicians they were, 


and 0 very comprehenfive in their Toleration, 1 


nd Nation ever exceeding them in it except 
that Seat of abſolute Freedom in Thoughts 
Words and Actions; ; where Men are not only 


left at perfect Liberty to believe or not, juſt as 


they pleaſe, but to deny and revile any thing 


that is called Religion, and its Author alſo; 


where there is but one ſmall neceffary Reſtraint 
laid on the moſt petulant Tongue, not to vilify 
the Government, or blaſpheme the Miniſtres, for 
if the Characters of ſuch be wounded (the true 
Etymology of the Word Blaſphemy) how can the 


Ptreſent Peace of the World be preſerved, which 
1 18 -— Intereſt of Mankind? As there 4 | 


2238. _ ſeveral 
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ſeverel Nations, whoſe Anceſtors through Fn - 


Accident of Poverty and Diſperſion loſing the 
Uſe of Cloaths, have never ſince been able to 


recover them; we may conclude, according to 


the Socratich Way of Reaſoning, that the firſt 
Men were inſtructed in the Art of Cloathing 
themſelves by the Divinity, to whom {zeers 
aſcribes it in the firſt Book of his Tiſenlan 
Queſtions lately referred to, qui fruges, qui 


vetitum, qui tecta, qui cultum vitæ, qui pręſidium 
contra feras- invenerunt. And, as among a 
Men (who have retained the Uſe of Speech 
and Reaſon) however diſperſed and diſtant from 
each other in Time or Scituation, over the Face 
of the whole Earth, there is a Notion of Religion 
preſerved, the whole of which was founded 
on Sacrifices, and all their Hopes 
placed in the vicarious Puniſhment of another 
Creature in their ſtead; and as there is not any 


of Pardon 


thing in that which the. mere human Reaſon 


could ſuggeſt, any more than there could have 


been an innate Idea of it, notwithſtanding its 


Univerſality; Socrates would conclude, that ſuch 
an univerſal Agreement in Practice, of that for 
which no other poſſible motive can be aſſigned, 
or mutual Concert ſubſiſt, is a demonſtra- 
tive Proof and authentick Record of a primi- 


tive Inſtitution given to the firſt Family, from 


whom all the other Families of the World ara 
derived, and from thence handed . down to 
their common Poſterity. And it ſeems highly 


credible, that the Skins of thoſe Beaſts ap- 
E pointed 


ART YT 
pointed ſor Atonement, made the firſt Clo- 

thing, before Pallas inſtructed them in the 
Arts of the Loom. It will always appear to 
a conſidering Perfon, that Invegtion is not the 
Province of Reaſon, that its Office is to com- 
pare ſuch Things as are laid before it, to judge, 
conclude, and infer; to perform which juſtly, 
it muſt have been taught the Uſe of Words, 
and the due Exerciſe of its own- Faculties, as 
'Plutarch'very juſtly obſeryes, in his Treatiſe 
of the Sagacity of Animals, ps pv va tyverac Ode, 
7 co 8e aeg 2 Ti Aki iE Hen 8 * Sa A. Vol. 2. 
p. 962. Edit. Steph. Paris 1624. the rational 
Capacity is natural, but moral and perfect 
Reaſon is obtained by Induſtry and Educati- 
cility of human Nature left to it ſelf, and 
utter Incapacity to ſupply any of its many 
Wants either of Mind or Body out of its own 
Stock without foreign Help) increaſed the 
Names of titular Gods to a prodigious Degree. 
Then the Egyptians ſearching to find ſome 
Repreſentation of a divine Attribute in all 
the Productions of the infinite firſt Cauſe of 
all Beings, there was hardly an Iuſect in 
which they did not imagine to have found it, 
whom they therefore honoured with a relative 
MWorſhip, nay, at laſt they extended it to Ve- 
getables alſo, and brought their Gardens into 
their Temples. Thus, as Men began with Sa- 
__ _errfices by Appointment, they roſe by Degrees 

in the Numbers and Kinds of the Beaſts they 
- 12 5 offered, 


wh 
offered, and at laſt ſo high as to take in Meng 
the moſt honourable Perſons, whom they 
devoted fometimes by: whole: Hecatombs to a- 
vert national Calamities. Afterwards the E- 
Obeiaus, inſtead: of uling Sacrifices of Victims, 
as Means and Conditions of Forgiveneſs, tranſ- 


a 4... 


lated them into Objects of Worſhip, called 
them their Gods, and whoever offended any 
of them in the leaſt, was held a ſacrilegious 
Monſter, and an Abomination to the Egyp> 
tians, Porrum et cape nefas' violare et frangere 
morſu. From all theſe Obſervations and ma- 
ny more I infer, that there never was, nor can 
poſſibly ever be, an Original poſitive Error: 
Error being a Deviation from and a Corrup- 
tion of Truth, by Addition, Subſtraction or 
both, although a perverſe Mind may force it 
ſelf to deny any Thing, and 6 belye its own. 
Sentiments. Mongrels are real Animalsthough 
they do not conſtitute a Species, and a male and 
female Parent are as neceſſary for the Producti- 
on of a Mule, as for that of the fineſt Horſe 
in Arabia, whoſe Pedigree they can run as 
far backwards, as a N eib Herald could do 
Owen Glendower's. It is the ſame with ima- 
ginary Mongrels as with real ones, a Grin 
as neceſſarily requires the Pre-exiſtence of an 
Eagle and a Lyon to form its Shapes, as any Man 
does that his Father and Mother ſhould have 
been born before him. A Centaur not only re- 
quiresthe Ideasof Man and Horſeto be known, 
in order to tack them together in his Compo-» 
. 1 EL 2 » mum; 


very natural, when a great Body of Cavalry 
ran down the Army of the Lapithæ at the firſt 
Charge, who therefore took them for the 
ſame Creature united by Nature, and not only 
occaſionally ſo by the acquired Art of Riding; 
the poor W retches of Mexico and Peru thought 
Juſt the ſame Way, and could not, I imagine, 
conceive otherwiſe. So a Painter, as Horace 
ſays, may draw a Man's Head on a Horſe's 


Neck, and a Poet make a Pegaſus by adding 


_ a Pair of Wings, a Tryton or Syren by a Fiſh's 
Tail, or any other motly Device, unique colla- 


tis Membris, for the moſt, wild or abſurd 
Creature of the Imagination muſt have its 
_ conſtituent Materials ready at hand to work 


it up with. It is the ſame with notional Er- 
rors, there muſt be Principles furniſhed to 
make Uſe of, in the right adjuſting which, 


Truth and found Reaſon chiefly conſiſt ; as 


Error, and what we call Fiction, does in an 
improper Mixture, and blending them awkerd- 
ly together. Nor is it difficult to trace what 
Truth is in it up to its Fountain Head, into 
how many croſs Channels ſoever Error has 
led it aftray, or whatever Filth it has con- 
tracted, by wandering through ſo much Or- 
dure, for it is proverbial in every Language, 
that the Corruption of the very beſt things is 
always the worſt ; thus the Adminiſtration of 
what is called Law in any Country in the 
World, did. originally flow from * 

2 LL 0.4 el, 


ſition, but I think the firſt Miſtake about it 


ſelf, though ſhe has long ſince been forced to 
abandon the Earth, and quit the Government 
of it to her Coadjutor, or Guardian, who was 
once her Pupil and Deputy, but now rules in 
its own Right, though in her Name; in this 
more complaiſant than the latter Mayors of 
the Palace. 2 e e whns rin 
It is now Time to produce Mr. Locke's Teſ- 

timony againſt his Authority, which is fo de- 
ciſively urged for Ideas of Senſation, being the 
only Inlets of Human Knowledge; and 1 ſhall. 

afterwards ſhew from Mr. Locke, how ſo acute 


a Reaſoner came to fall into this Inconfilten- 


cy with himſelf and with the Truth. Firſt 

then, every Argument, which Mr, Locke uſeth 
to prove that there are no innate Ideas, ſerves 
as ſtrongly againſt the Poſſibility of Men's 
attaining Language, which is declarative of 
Ideas and introductive of Notions without 
teaching. L. I. c. 11. F. 23. P. 12. of his Eſſay 
concerning Human Underſtanding, Fourth 
Edition printed by Churchil, 1700, he hastheſe 
Words. For, firſt it is evident, they have 
learned the Terms and their Signi fication, neither 
of which was born with them. But this is not 
all the acquired Knowledge in the Caſe : The 
Ideas themſelves, about which the Propefetion is, 
are not born with them no more than their 
Names, but got afterwards—we by Degrees 
get Ideas and Names. —When Children have by 
repeated Senſations, got Ideas fixed in their 

Memories, they begin, by Degrees, to learn the 


Uſe 


Uſe. of Signs, and when they have got the Skill 
to apply: the Organs of Speech to the framing of 
articulate Sounds, they begin to make Uſe of 
Words, to fignify their Ideas to others; Theſe 
verbal Signs they ſometimes borrow. from others, 
and ſometimes make themſelves, [which, by the 
bye, is only miſtaking and pronouncing. ill} 
as one may obſerve among the new and unuſual 
Names Children oſten give to things in their 
ff Uſe of Language. In the ſame Book, 
.hapter and Page, Section 10. We have Rea- 
| fon to imagine, that they [viz. Brutes] have not 
the Faculty of abſtracting or making general 
Ideas, fince they have no Uſe of Words, or any 
ol her general Signs. L. 2. c. 22. at Number 
three, towards the beginning of F. 9. p. 156— 
which is the moſt uſual by explaining Actions 
we never ſaw, or Notions we cannot ſeem 
Had Mr. Locke attended ſufficiently to this 
Expreſſion of his own, he had percerved, and 
conſequently made a great Diſtinction be- 
tween Ideas and Notions, and the different 


. Way of coming by them; and that the Hiſ- 


tory of paſt or Relation of diſtant Actions 
is knowable only by Words as Notions. But 
though Mr. Locke has here, and in ſome other 
Places, which I ſhall quote preſently, ac- _ 
knowledged the Difference between Ideas and 
Notions, yet in very many Places he uſes the 
two Terms indiſcriminately for each other = 
Ty improperly, I will give you one palpable 
ae bf 4 (beſides his . king of ideas of 
1 5 1 Spirits 
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of the ſecond. Book he ſays, by uhich Means 
we. get the Idea of Space both from. Sight aus 
Touch. And in the fifth Chapter, he ſays, zhe 
Ideas by more than one Senſe are of Space, &c. 
— Whereas'by his own Way of proving it, ge 
makes as diſcurſive an Inference as can be | 
from ſolid Matter and Motion, which, right- 
ly conſidered, ſhews Space to be a ;/ Notion | 
and not an Idea. We have an Idea of a ſolid | 
Body both from Sight and Touch, we can ſee 1 
a Body move, we can meaſure the Diſtance | 
between two Bodies, and we infer that Bo- 
dies muſt have Room to be and move in; but 
we neither ſee nor feel this ſame Thing called 
Space. I am far from denying the Reality of 
it. I allow the Juſtneſs of the Concluſion, that 
all Bodies are and move in ſomewhat, and 
Space is as good a Word for that nominal 
Something as any other, if they would add 
the proper Epithet of empty to it, as good as 
Vacuum, which was the old Term for it, or as 
Cicero expreſſes it in more polite Latia, hi- 
nitum Inane, Infinita Vacuitas; nay, I cannot 
ſee why Nothing might not ſtand for a Term 
to repreſent it properly enough, ſince its whole 
Uſe, its very Eſſence conſiſts in abſolute Non- 
Reſiſtance, and I believe you will hardly find 
that the Word Spatium is uſed by any Claſſic 
Writer, but as relative to Bodies. What its 
Nature or Properties are is not at all my pre- 
ſent Buſineſs to determine; but it is very plain, 


erer. 


Ve, 


* 


6889) ; 
. thatit-15' not the Object of any Senſe; pray of | 
What Senſe is it the Object? Can thefe be an 
Idea of Senſation without a ſenſible Object? 
Its being an Intelligible Conſequence drawn 
from Premiſes will not help him much. Bo- 
dies are ſaid to occupy, fill or take up Place, 
to the Excluſion of other Bodies while they 
eontinue in ir; and I do not ſee why a parti- 
cular Body ſhould not be ſaid to conſtitute 
Place, and this paſs for its Deſcription at 
leaſt, Locus eft Occupantis, in a Senſe as proper 
as that wherein it is allowed an Axiom for 
the Right of the firſt Poſſeſſor; for it does not 
ſupport Bodies as the Earth does Houſes, Ani- 
mals, Trees, or any thing elſe, nor hold them 
as Veſſels da Liquor, but inanimate Bodies 
owe their reſpective Situations and Revolutions 
ts their own Gravitation, (ponderibus librata ſu- 
1) proportionably to their Quantity, Solidity, 
and that original projectil Force with which 
they were thrown off into Motion; ſo that 
Place and Space ſeem to me to be Modifica- 
tions reſulting from the Reſt, Motion and 
Diſtance of Bodies, A Man born with a 
Cataract on both Eyes, and Sight given him 
at full Age, would ſoon determine the Queſ- 
tion, and convince you that Space is not a ſen- 
ſible Object, by the Pains it would coft you 
to make him conceive Diſtance; and that the 
Sun was not as near him, and as much with- 
in his Reach as the Fire in the Chimney; 
a School-boy's Kite, with a Lanthorn and Can- 


dle 


„ 
dle at its Tail, has, no doubt on't, often paſſed 
with Folks, not far off, for a Star. In Page 
235, Mr. Locke calls Language a voluntary 
Impoſetion. P. 237. A per fectiy arbitrary Impoſe- 
tion. P 247. L. 3. C. 4. F. 11. Simple Ideas are 
only to be got by thoſe Impreſſions, Objects them- 

ſelves make on our Minds, by the proper IJulets 
appointed to each Sort. If they are not received 
this Way, all the Words in the World, made 
Uſe of to explain or define any of their Names, 
will never be able to produce in us the Idea it 
Hands for. For Words being Sounds, can pro- 
duce in us no other fimple Ideas, than of thoſe 

very Sounds; nor excite any in us but Gy 
that voluntary Connexion between them and 
the Ideas we had made them fland for, P. 255. 

L. 3. C. 5. $- 12. Conformable, I ſay, to this 
we find that their Names lead our Thoughts ts 
the Mind, and no farther. When we head 
of Fuſtice or Gratitude, we frame to our 

ehves no imagination of any Thing exiſting, 
which we would conceive ; but our Thoughts ter- 
minate in the abſtract Ideas of thoſe Virtues, 
and Jook not farther as they do, when we ſpeak 
of an Horſe, or Iron, whoſe ſpecifick Ideas we 
conſider not as barely in the Mind, but as in 
Things themſelves, which afford the original 
Patterns of thoſe Ideas. But in mixed Modes, 
at leaft the moft conſiderable Parts of them, 
_ which are moral Beings, we conſider the original 
Patterns, as being in the Mina; and to thoſe we 
refer for the diftinguifhing of particular Beings 
under Names. And hence I think it is, that 

85 = theſe 
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chef Eſſences of the Species of mixed Mades 6 are 
y a more particular Name called Notions, as 
by a peculiar Right, appertaining to the Under- 
 ftanding, P. 280. L. 3. C. 9. $. 1. 2. Mr. Locke 

makes à double Uſe of Words, the firſt for the 
recording our 0wn T hought 5- Secondly, the 
other for the communicating of our T, 0 to 
others : Whereby, as it were, we talk to our 
ſelves, thoſe Thoughts which are recorded in our 
Memories. P. 281. L. 3. C. 9. F. 4. Now 
Vince Sounds have no natural Connexion with our 
Ideas, but have all their & ignification from. the 
arbitrary Impofition of Men. And the 
Section immediately following has theſe 
Words, Words having naturally no S ipnificati- 
on, the Idea [I think that Notion ought to be 
added at leaſt, according to. his own Rule, 
uoted from the twelfth Section of the fifth 
Gha pter of the third Book, P. 25c.] which each 
15 3g; er, muſt be learned and retained by thoſe, 
who would exchange Thoughts, &c. - With Mr. 
Lockes good Leave, ing by Mr. Locke's own 
Authority, I do aſſert over again in his Words 
taken; from ._.P."247..L, 3. C. 4. F. 11. that 
femple Ideas are only to be got by thoſe Impreſſions 
Objetts themſelves make— if they are not re- 
cerved this Way, all the Words in the Morld 
made uſe: of to explain, or define any of their 
Names, will never be able to produce in us the 
Idea it ftands for ; for Words being Sounds, 
can produce in us no other f femple Ideas than 
of. thoſe very Sounds, nor excite any in us but 
* ha. ene Connexion belween ae 
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and the Ideas we had made them fand fe for. 
I haye quoted this twice, and if Mr. Locke 
had conſidered it as often, befides ſuch other 
Quotations as I have taken from him, and 
ten times as many to the ſame, Purpoſe, 
which, I could have taken, he had not con- 
tinued to affert, that Ideas of Senſation were 
our only Source and Magazine of Know- 


: ledge ; he would, he muſt have allowed No- 


tions their own Inlet or Conduit Pipes of 
Words through the whole Eſſay, as well as 
in the „ 1 laſt produced for the ſecond 
time, and P. 255. L. 3.C. 5. F. 12. alſo quoted 
before. I ſhall therefore add but a very few 
Proofs more from Mr. Locke, for the Truth a- 
gainſt his own Hypot heſis, P. 283. L. 3. C. 9. 
$. 9. For if we will obſer ve how Children learn 
Languages, we ſhall find, that to make them un- 
derſtand what the Names of imple Ideas or 
Subſtances ftand for, People ordinarily ſhew them 

the Thing, whereof they would have them have 
the Idea, and then repeat to them the Name 
that flands for it, as White, Sweet, Milk, Su- 
gar, Cat, Dog. But as for: mixed Modes, e- 
pecially the moſt material of them, moral Words, 
the Sounds are uſually learned firfl, and then 
to know what complex Idea they fand for, they 


are either beholden to the Explication of others, | 


or (which happens for the moſt Part are left 
to their own Obſervation and Induſtry ; uf, 
Being little laid out in the Search of the true 
and preciſe Meaning of Names, theſe moral 
1 ords are in moſt Men's Mouths, little more 


* 2 | | than 2 
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than bare Sounds; or when they have any, it is 

for the moſs Part but a very looſe and undeter- 
mined, and conſequently obſcure and confuſed Sig- 
nification. Mr. Locke in ſome other Places, 
calls moral Words and Notions mere Creatures of 
the Underſtanding as having no Archy-Types— 
no original, ſtanding Patterns — but what they 
recerve from the Mind——and that very arbi- 
trarily. It appears plainly to me, that the 
grand Merit of Mr. Locke's Eſſay concer- - 
ning human Underſtanding, with a certain 
Faction who have got the Word Philoſophy 
by Rote, doeth not conſiſt, in any of the va- 
| Juable Things contained in it, but in a few of 
theſe faulty, unguarded Paſſages, into which 
the ingenious Author fell, by following his 
Hypotheſis too faſt; from which they fondly 
hope to furniſh themſelves with a Set of 
Principles forſooth, to remove the Foundati- 
ons of true Morality ; and to derive all Reli- 
gion, Virtue and Government from them- 
Fats” without the leaſt Tincture of any ex- 
trinſick Aid from Learning, Culture or Au- 
thority. I could produce an hundred Paſla- 
ges in that Eſſay, where Mr. Locke aſſerts the 
direct contrary, but I will be ſatisfied to 
produce a very few for a Specimen. L. 1. C. 3. 
SS. 6. P. 17. But yet I think it muſt be al. 
lowed, that ſeveral Moral Rules, may recerve 
from Mankind, a very general Approbation, <with- 
out either - knowing or admitting the true Ground 
of Merality; which can only be the Will and Law 
of God, who fees Men in the Dark, has in * 
„ * e Eons 
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Hand Rewards and Puniſbments, and Power e. 
rh ta call ta Account the: proudeft Offender. 

P. 20. 88. 12. But —_— Duty is, cannot 

be under toad without a Law, nor 4 Law be 
known or 2 pe gſed withoirt a Law-maker, or wich- 
oul Rewar and Pum ſinnent; ſo >: that it is in- 
poſſible, that this, or any * Practical Princi- 
ple ſhould be innate, 1, e. be imprinted on the 
Mind as a Duty, without ſuppoſing the Ideas of 
of God, of Law, of Obligation, of Puniſhment, of 
a Life after this, innate. Lib. 2. C. 28. 58. 8 
P. 195. This [viz. the Law of God] is the. w_ 
true Te . of- mortal Reetitude — FP. 219 
$$. 17, 
ogg 3 274. S8. 43. Te complex Ideas 9 
Modes, are referred ' ſometimes to Archytypes in the 
Minds of other intelligent Beings—and L. 4. C. . 
SS. 11. P. 359. — 7 from „ 
received it, and without Revelation theſe Maxims 
had never been able to help us to it, &c. 80 far 
from it, that we never ſhould 5 had theſe 
Moral Words in our Mouths without Reve⸗ 
lation; and if their Signification he in too ma- 
ny Men's Minds, hoſe, undetermined, obſcure 
and confuſed, that is altogether owing to the 
want of ſufficient Inſtruction, which is as in- 
diſpenſibly required to make moral Entities 
Objects of the Underſtanding (and therefore 
they cannot 1 be the Creatures of it) as 

proper Object are to produce Ideas of Senſati- 

on, by fciking the reſpective Senſes appointed 


to receive n. But to return to our * Sub- 
% je. 


© | „ . 
ject from this, which if a Digreſſion ſeemed: 
to me a neceſſary one. P. 301. L. 3. C. 11. f. 1. 
4 Speech being the great Bond that holds Sobiety 
; together, and the common Conduit, whereby the 
| Improvements of Knowledge are winch, ve” hr one 
f Man and one Generation to another, Mr. Locke 
| uſes the Expreſſion of Conduit-Pipes for Lan- 
1 guage to conyey Notions, mixed Modes or 
| moral Words from one Man to another in very 
many Places; nay, he aſſerts their Uſe even in 
Thinking, for P. 302. L. 3. C. 11. F. 5. This 
Inconventence (ſays he) in an ill Uſe of Words, 
Men ſuffer in their own private Meditations, 
Sc. P. 304. F. 8. laſt Line. if Men would 


ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves alone. — 


Frhink that Mr. Locke hath ſpoken home e- 
nough to the Point for which I have produced 
him, ſo very home and full, that T ſhould 
Have been aſtoniſhed at his perſiſting in his 
inviolable Attachment to the Senſes and their 
 TIdeas, did J not conſider the all-commanding 
Force of Hypothefs, which is able to overlook, 
. of fancy that it can reconcile the moſt glaring 
Contradictions, and that the ingenious Author 
himſelf has let us into a great Part of the 
true Reaſon of it, P. 288. L. 3. C. 9. F. 21. 
Here Mr. Locke ſays, I muft confeſs then, that 
when I firſt began this Diſcourſe of the Under- 
landing, and a good While after, I had not 
the leaſt Thought that any Conſideration of 
| Fords was at all neceſſary to it. But when I 
Bega to examine the Extent and Certainty of 
dur Knowledge, I found it had ſo near a Con- 
1. . nexion 


nexion with Words that they ſeemed ſcarce 25 
ſeparable. Words interpoſe between our Under- 
landing and the Truth, like the Medium through 
which viſible Objects paſs. — Language the 1 ay 
Brument of Knowledge. — Mr. Locke muſt not 
only have retracted an Hypot heſis explicitly, 
 whih he had bein many Fan 
communicating in Converſation; and in 1687, 


he publiſhed his Scheme in a ſmall Volume 


in French, and printed it in Holland ; and 


he muſt have pulled down the whole Fabrick, 
to have raiſed a new one of quite another 


the Affections of the human Mind protefted, 
Pride and Concern for his Character, paternal 
Indulgence and unwillingneſs to throw down _ 
at once the Work of aboye half a Life towards 

the latter End of it. It was beginning a new _ 


| Courſe of Study in one's old Age; ſo he thought 


he ſolved the Matter tolerably, by treating 
Words civilly when they came in his Way, 


Model in its ſtead. Againſt this, almoſt all 


and allowing them occaſionally their full 40 


Scope and Office in conveying Knowledge to 
the human Mind, and that this would be ſuf. 
ficient to keep the Peace between them; 
whereas; he hath really overthrown the Doc- 
trine of the Senſes being the ſole Inlet of 
Knowledge, more effectually than he has done 
that of innate Ideas, even in the Senſe he took 
them, and has opened a moſt ſpacious Ave- 
nue through the Mediation of Words, by 
which, mꝑch the greateſt, much the _ va 
42475 | |  Juable 
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lIlnuable Part of our Knowl 
all indeed that deſerves the Name of Know- 
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edge arrives at us; 


ledge among Men; to which, even Sextus 


Empuricus aſſents, and produces the Autho- 


rity of Democritus for it, notwithſtanding the 


common Opinion that the Sceptichs believed 
nothing, which would be full as impoſſible as 
the Szozcal Apathy ; they had heaped up all the 


Inſtances they could think on, of the Falli- 

bility of each of the Senſes, and they often 
went too far in that Road; but ſeveral of their 
beſt Writers allowed the Certainty of ſome in- 
telleftual Truths drawn from proper Prin- 


ciples; but it is no Part of my Task now, 


and probably never will be, to write a Vin- 
dication of any particular Pyrrhoniſt, or a 


Diſſertation to prove it poſſible to repreſent 


the Hypothe/is, as not altogether irrational, 
on its Principles taken in their beſt Light. 


Had Mr. Locke fallen on the Conſideration 


do name our Ideas, to receive, record, recal for 


our own Meditation, and communicate Notions 


from one Man and one Generation to another ; 
had he ſoon enough known, and attended to 


the Senſe of a remarkable Parentheſis, which 
he has inſerted in P. 276. L. 3. C. 6. f. 51. in 
theſe Words (zſpecially the Beginners of Lan- 


guages, if we can imagine- any ſuch) he had 
not only avoided all Miſtakes, and there are 


ſome in it, but had alſo made that celebrated 
Book much more perfect and uſeful. than 


ever 


ever it was repreſented by its greateſt Admirerss 


and I heartily lament that he did not per” 


ceive the near Connection between our Know” 
ledge and Words, fo near that they ſeem ſcarce 


ſeparable, early enough to have taken Language 
in, and given it a Place from the Beginning a- 


mong the Inlets of our intellectual Improve - 
ment, the Conduit-Pipe of our Knowledge; 


his fine Genius would have ſent it out in- 
to the World the moſt finiſhed Piece that 
could be wiſhed, when he was able to make 


ſo much of it with the Senſes only; or where 
ever he brought in Words, it was not only in- 


conſiſtent with, but utterly deſtructive of his 


Foundation Principle, of his Grand Hypothe- 
is, that our Senſes were the only Inlets, and 
Ideas of Senſation the only Materials of all 


our Science, of all that we know, of all that 


we can be taught. I had much rather have 
had Cauſe to admire Mr. Locke's Performance, 


than to point out any Defects in it, I could lay 


my Finger on ſome of them, and ſhew that 
every one of them was occaſioned by not 
conſidering Language all along as the Con- 
duit Pipe of Knowledge; but he has taken 


Notice of it ſo often occaſionally, and then 


aſſerted it ſo warmly, and proved it fo ſtrong- 
ly, that I hope, Sir, you think by this time, 
that I have kept my Word as to what I pro- 


miſed in Mr . Locke's Name, and | chat you L 
will allow him to be a good Voucher for me. 


And I hope that you will agree with me in 


Po 
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this too, to take in the ingenious, Author's. 
later Diſcovery of Words (which be owns Page 
288. IL. 3. C. 9. F. 21.) to correct the Miſtakes 
and ſupply the Defects of an imperfect Syſtem, 
rather than to ſet his own riper Notions and 
more juſt Obſervations in Battle- array againſt. 
the Tenour of the Work, and to overturn ab- 
ſolutely a moſt favourite Hypotheſis. I have 
long obſerved that there is no maintaining 
half a Truth, either the Portion ſuſtained will 
be given up in the Diſpute, or the whole muſt 
be aſſumed with an ill Grace, when one has 
been driven to retreat into it for ſhelter; 
therefore let us allow Language to paſs for 
one of Mr. Locke's Inlets of Knowledge, and 
add it to the other Inlets, which is the De- 
fign of Nature, and I think I have proved 
that it was ſo of this Author allo. 
If Language be not only expreſſive of Ideas, 
but the, Conduit Pipe by which Notions are con- 
veyed from one Man and one Generation, to ano- 
ther, and that we cannot think, as Mr. Locke 
elegantly words it, {peak intelligibly to our- 
ſelues without it; it ſeems to me a neceſſarily 
reſulting Corollary, that could Men have in- 
vented Words (which I can by no Means 
grant) yet they could not have invented a Lan- 
guage, but only a few Words to call their 
Ideas of Senſation by, which are always pri- 
or to Words in every Man. Nor would ſuch 
Mords or Names for mere Ideas of Senſation 
bs of any Signification, ſince E ha 
I's Rei, DK 
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: Value of Words! is to convey ſcientifick No- 


tions to us, and to carry on che Commerce of 
Knowledge between different Men and the 
different Generations of Mankind. Letters are 
the grammatical Elements of Words; and, 

as ſueh, they are neceſfary for a Scholar to be- 


gin the Study of a dead Language 3 yet Words 


are as much older than . 2 s, as the Art 
of Writing is than that of Printing; ; where- 
fore I doubt whether any Man ever ſet him- 
ſelf to learn a new Language before Letters 
were found out; IJ am ſure no Scholar ever 
did, for why or how ſhould he do it? Should 
a Man forget all Language, which is poſſible 
and perhaps ſome Inſtances might be found 


of it, no doubt the Words would carry off 


thoſe Notions which they had formerly con- 
veyed to them. Have you not known many 


who had made ſome Acquaintance with the _ 


Sciences in their younger Years; ho in ſome 
Years after their leaving the Univerſity; have 
loft the Terms and' all the little Philoſophy 


they had learnt there? I will not deny IL | 


| a Set of Men might frame a new Language, 


but not without having previouſly a Language 


to form it by, and I ſhould think alſo, Writing, 

to mark down and retain for the uſe of their 
Memory, ſuch new Signs as they nn were 

to ſtand for the old ones. 

As all our Knowledge was conveyed to us 
by Words, and that we could not have re- 


ceived 1 it otherwiſe, that we cannot exchange 
| N2 Thoughts 
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Thoughts with others, record and conſequent- 
ly recal our own, without Words; therefore 
Memory begins not till a good ſtock of Words 
have been laid in, which is another good Rea- 
ſon why the Antients reckoned Memory the 
Mother of the Muſes, as we have already quo- 
ted from Pl/utarch's Eſſay on Education; and 
Words muſt be indiſpenſibly neceſſary. for Re- 
collection, Reflection, and every Mode of 
Thinking and Converſation with our ſel ves or 
others; ſometimes in Poetry we cannot recover 
the Notion without the very Words we received 
it in, and that in other Inſtances than thoſe ex- 
cCeeding rare ones of the true Sublime. Poetry 
ſeems to be more than a different Dialect in the 
ſame Language, ſome Pieces of it may be 
reckoned a different Language from Proſe in 
every Tongue, eſpecially the Italian, and is to 
be learned both to underſtand and utter, after 
the ſame Manner, but with much greater Dif- 
ficulty. After a Youth can conftrue Corderi- 
us, Quintus Curtius and Fuſtin, he cannot reach 
a Line of Horace. Hefrod, Homer, Lycophron, 
Pindar, AMſchylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Ari- 
ftophanes are new Languages to a Man who yet 
can read Herodotus, Thucydides and Zenophon 
with ſome Pleaſure. And after a Man can 
talk fluently and properly on many ſubjects, he 
is no more capable of poetical Compoſitions in 
his own, than he is of writing in another Lan- 
guage which he doth not ſpeak, without a new 
laborious - Apprenticeſhip under the Muſes, 
and the Favour of Apollo to boot. "= a 
1 . | Man 


Man may excel in one” ſort of Poetry, and be 
utterly incapable of performing tolerably in 
any other; I doubt much whether Virgil was 
good at the Lyric or Sapbic; T am ſyre Ho- 
race, who placed ſo much Glory in the Lyric 
Style and Meaſure, acknowledges frankly that 
he was not able to arrive at the Dignity 
of the Epic, though he could throw out, Ser- 
moni communi propriora, non ut fi. ſolvas poſt- 
quam Diſcordia tetra Belli ferratos Poſtes Por, 
taſque recludit. Longinus ſays, that no Words 
can expreſs the perfect Sublime, but thoſe 
which have done it, without dehaſing much 
of its Luſtre and Majeſty; therefore no excel- 
lent Poem was ever well tranſlated, or ever 
perhaps can be, even into a finer Language, 

with equal Energy and Beauty. It is ſaid, 
that Arabic is a more copious and magnificent 
Language than Greef, and the Arabians were 
once great Tranſlators, and made a furious hut 
ſhort Effort for univerſal Monarchy in the 
Sciences as well as in Dominion, yet I can; 
not believe that Homer would ever have made 
ſo noble a Figure in Arabic, as in his own 
Jonic. What wretched things are all the Tranſ- 
lations of Homer, Virgil, and Horace? may they 
not rather be deemed Traveſtees ? Yaugelas 
ſpent as many Years as Alexander lived in 
tranſlating his Hiſtory writ by Quintus Curtius, 

of whoſe Style he falls as far ſhort, as he does 
of the Grandeur and flaming Enterprizes of 
| the other. I was much pleaſed with an Ob- 
3 e R 


ſervationof u judicious Friend of mine, who'wis 
the greateſt Maſter of the Roman elaſſical Style 
both in Proſe and Verſe ever knew, but un- 
acquainted with the Greet; he told me that 
che common literal Tranflation of Homer for 
the Uſe of Schools, the fineſt Greet into the 
haldeſt- Latin, let him more into Homers 
Thought and native Majeſty, than any of the 
 Falian, French, or Engliſb Pranflations of him 
Whether in Verſe or Proſe: He ſaid that their 
Tinſel Embelliſhments appeared-to him like 
accoutring ſome mighty Hero with a Child's 
Bibb over his Armour, and drawing him at 
the Head of his Army with a Rattle in his 
Hand. It is eaſy to imitate and out-do 
Statius and Claudian, but nothing ſo flat as 
the Poor mimicking of Lucretius and Virgihs 
Phraſes in the Protuſfones Academice of Famia- 
nus Strada. It is pretty much the fame with 
the beſt Performances in Oratory ; I never faw 
a tolerable Tranſlation of Demoſthenes, I never 
expect to ſee one, nor hardly of Cicero. There 
are more Jargons and Styles in every Nation, 
than there are ſuppoſed to be national Lan- 
guages in the World, which perhaps too are 
not near ſo many as they are thought to'be, 
but only different Dialects and Compoſitions 
of a very few original Tongues ; but not one 
in every hundred Millions of Men has yet hit 
on the true Sublime in Verſe or Proſe. No 
Man ever did or can underſtand all the Words 
in any Language, there are ſuch an infinite 
S Fing ns 7 N 


Number of topical Idioms, of technical Terms 
and Phraſe, that contains ſo much of the 
Principles of their ſeveral Sciences, Arts and 
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Profeſſions, which require ſuch an Encyclopes 
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dia as no Man could compaſs. Notwithitand-. 
ing the Poet's boaſt of his natural Parts, with. 
his aagſcitur non fit,theChoice and Uſe of Words 
colt more Study and Pains than any. Art or 
TScience; and Sir Iſaac Newton will have more 
Rivals than Homer, Virgil or Demqſtbenes. 
Were Language natural it could not alter; 
and were Notions ſo, there could not be ſuch 
an oppoſite Variety in the Sentiments and Acti- 
ons of Mankind as we ſee there is, any more 
than. in their Words. To write in Meaſure 
and Rithme, is walking on the high Ropes 
in Stilts, and with Fetters on their poetick Feet; 
yet Ouid and ſome, others have made them 
; 7 5 able; to throw. their Thoughts off in 
Verſe as readily as in common Language, at 
leaſt to pour out many Verſeg ſtans pede in uno; 
and every Year, will afford you Inſtances of 
Meſtminſter Scholars, ſtarting up with extem- 
pore Epigrams in their Mouths, on any-$ub- 
ject you pleaſe to chooſe for them; and you 
may meet with ſeveral Proofs, in Meric Ca- 
ſaubonꝰ's Treatiſe of Enthuſiaſm, of Men's ac- 
quiring by repeated Culture, ſuch a Dexte- 
rity in every difficult Matters, as to paſs for 
wonderful and ſupernatural. Ovid had not a 


cater, Facility of Verſification in his own 


Language than Foſhus Barnes had in Homeric 
ee , e Verſe, 


Verſe, ſo far as Words, Meaſure and Sound 
went; yet he would make a wretched Miſtake 
who ſhould cry up Jeſbua Barnes for an ex 
cellent Greek Poet and the Rival of Homer: 
though I would allow a School-boy to reckon 
him a clever Verſe- Wright, which is a better 
Character than cutting another Man's Poem 
into Shreds, and then ſtitching the Scraps to- 
gether in ſome miſerable Canto; which degra- 
ding Metamorphoſis requires no ſmall Drud- 
gery to get the Sleight of, perhaps more than 
it coſt the lampooned Poet to ſpin and work 
up the original Poem; and yet I doubt not 
but the Botcher thinks himſelf a notable Jug- 
ler, a very Circe the Enchantreſs who tranſ- 
forms all within Reach into Swine. Every 
little Anagram or pitiful Acroſtick is very 
difficult to every one at the firſt Eſſay, and 
to Perſons of good Taſte it would always be 
next to an impoſſibility to continue long e- 
nough ſtooping ſo low as their Work requires, 
yet what ſmart Proficients are the true Gro- 
vellers at it? But whether in the nobleſt Kinds 
of Poetry, or in the Excreſſences of it which 
are miſcalled ſo, the more ready and dextrous 
the Performers are, ſo much the more Labour, 
ſo much the longer Habit and repeated Prac- 
tice. All Men learn by Words and think in 
Words, but Poetical Wits think chiefly of 
Words, and are inceſſantly muſing on the 
Choice of ſuch, and humming their Arrange- 
ment and Diſpoſition in Order to make them 
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chime in the moſt melodious Cadence, as 


Lucretius fairly confeſſes, 


A emois efferre laborem 1 
Suadet, et inducit noctes vigilare Serenas \ © 
 Ryarentem diftis quibus et quo carmine - 


therefore the true poetic Genius is ſeldom, if 
ever, decoyed from the Pierian Groves, but 
carefully guards its Votaries from becoming 


aukward World; or of ſome rugged unpo- 
lite Study, to which Pedants have annexed the 
formal Name of Learning, which they mor- 


tally hate and deſpiſe, with all thoſe wo 


take Pains to excel therein. I have known 
Tome who were happy in a flowing Style, 


which ſeemed perfectly eaſy and natural, but 
on growing more careleſs, have writin a forced 
coſtive, and confuſed Manner, yet have ſtill 


continued to write on and publiſh. And no 
doubt there are Multitudes who ſoon loſt their 


poetic Facility in the uſeful, dull, profeſſional 


ife; and that there are ſober Men in the 
World who cannot write a Verſe now, though 


they gained the Prize at Y/eftminfler forty 


Tears ago. Some of my former School-Fel- 
lows have: condoled with me, that all of us 


having writ Lines by the Hundred, of fix- 
Feet in Latin and of five Engliſb ones in Rithme, 
if ſuch Things may be called Verſes, but 


that now, not one of us could write any thing 
wh: N "3 =. 
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of the Kind, nor confine our Thoughts to 
Dachls and Spondees which were once ſo fa- 
miliar to us; but Iam fo peculiarly unhap- 
Py, that my A vocations began very ſoon after 
my Admiſſion at Oxford, (where I vainly 
hoped to have- finiſhed a Courſe of Studies) 
from whence and the Buſineſs of it, I was vio- 
lently torn by a great Number, and Variety 
of Troubles, which have continued me under 


Baniſhment even ſince, at a vaſt diſtance from 
| the Muſes and their Train; and have per- 


ſecuted me with ſuch unrelenting Severity, 
that they have equally incapacitated me from 
becoming capable to purſue, much leſs diſ- 
charge any other Part in Life than a cloſe 
Attendance on my own Misfortunes oy 
Sort, with an empty Purſe ſtruggling incel- 
ſantly to buy a little Juſtice againſt an infinite 
Series of Villainy — and inftead 
of ſpending ſome Vears at the Temple in a 
Courſe of moſt -fruitful Studies, IJ have been 
confined to wear out my whole Life in Heft- 
minſter-Hall. Poets and Orators, of all Men, 
write, each for his own Mouth, and this 
makes the prodigious Difference between their 
Styles, between the ſmooth, gliding ſoftneſs 
of Ovid, and the thundring falſe ſublime of 
Claudian, who might paſs at this time a Day 
for the moſt ſonorous Poet that ever writ in 


the Language of Martial Rome, if Perus had 


not preſerved ſome magnificent Lines of Me- 
ro's, ſo truly imperial, that at firſt Bounce 
. „„ they 


they skip over the low ſublime, and leave it 
at a vaſt Diſtance behind them. To be ſure 
the very found of Archilochus's fatal Fambics 
was harſh. to the gentle, inſinuating Muſick 
of Sappho, or Anacreon. Mentioning Greek 
Poets brings into my Mind what Bellonius, Pure 
chas and Brerewond fay of that Language 
at preſent, that there are yet about four- 
teen Towns in the Morea, the Inhabitants, 
whereof are called Zacones [for Eacones] that 
ſpeak the antient Greek ; as alfo that in the 
Neighbourhood of Heraclea in Anatolia the 
pure Greet is yet retained. What a Loſs it 
is to Letters, that in ſo long a Time as ſince 
_ the. Conqueſt of the Grcek Empire by the 
Turks, which revived the Study of the Greek 


Language in the Weſtern Europe, no Prince 


* 


has been at the Expence of ſending a ſcore of 
Men as well skilled in the learned Languages 
as our Age aftords, (the Salary and Perquiſites 
of one Royal Miſtreſs would have ſufficed a- 
bundantly for it and for the Purchaſe of 
ſtore of Manuſcripts beſides) to reſide for ſome 
time in both Countries, and perhaps in ſome 
others which they might diſcover on Inquiry ! 
There is a Diſtrict of ſome Pariſhes in Apulia 
which retains a ſort of Greek for the Language 

of the Place to this Day; 3 know, that 

the Exarchate in the North of Italy continued 
under the Obedience of the Greet Emperors, 
long after other Sovereignties were fer up in 
all the Middle Provinces, and Magna Gracia 
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continued under that Obedience much longer; 


therefore there is ſuch a Mixture of Helleniſms 
remaining among them as to ſpoil the Iralian 


even of Lombardy. Such a Set of learned Tra- 


vellers might clear up ſeveral Points of mo | 
than mere Criticiſm, as what is the true Im 
and Ule of the two Aoriſt Tenſes; as alſo of 
thoſe little Particles to which our Ignorance | 
has boldly given the Name of Expletives 3 
and to decide the Controverſy about thoſe 
inconſiſtent Things called Accents, which ex- 
act a Pronounciation of the Vowels in Proſe, 
_ diametrically oppoſite to that in Verſe, which 
makes a ſort of falſe Quantity in Proſe con- 
trary to the reputed long and ſhort E and O; 
and laſtly, if they bave any thing of Modu- 
lation, a raiſing and lowering the Voice, a ſort 
of Chanting, inſtead of — 4 laying a Streſs | 
on that Syllable over uhh an Accent is 
_ marked, whether 1 it be Circumflex, Acute or 
Grave. 
Mfrt. Locke has truly affirmed, azalready quo- 
| fed, that all the Words in the World cannot 
. convey an Idea of Senſation to a Man who ne- 
ver had it, Nay even where Art makes a great 
Part of the Thing to be known, no. Words can 
ſupply what is ſenſible 3 in it, ſo as to lay its 
Idea fairly beſore the Imagination; as you 
may obſerve in Fe/ibien's two Schemes of 
_  Plizy'sCountry-houſe, very different from each 
other, though both drawn from the ſame 
OI When And [ 10580 affrm, that if an 
hundred 


A. ĩͤ . 
hundred Architects were ſet to the ſame Task, 
each of them would give us a Plan different 
from all the reſt, and from Plinys Country- 
houſe. And if Mr. Locke be right in this, as © 
he certainly is, and in making #he voluntary, © 
Perfectly arbitrary Impoſition of Words, be 
Conduit of Knowledge, the great Bond that © 
bolds Society together, the Inſtrument of Thoughts, 
by which we record our Notions, and ſpeak in» 
telligibly to ourſelves; If Language, I ſay, be 
all this, as it certainly is, then it is as demon- 
ſtrably true, that Language could not be a 
Concert, Contrivance or Invention among 
Men, as that the Effect cannot produce its 
efficient Cauſe, or (which comes to the ſame 
Point) the neceſſary Inſtrument uſed hy the 
Cauſe in its Efficiency of that Effe. This I 
think an Auiom, which though it cannot he 
proved by any Thing plainer than it ſelf, yet , 
it can be illuſtrated and laid before our Eyes 
in Inſtances and Examples. And I think that 
every Age and Nation, every Man that ever 
lived in any, every Thing that any Man 
knows, every Thing that he does not know. 
the Greek and Barbarian, the Attic flowing 
Eloquence and Laconic ſullen thrift of Words, 
Mitbri dates, with his twenty two Languages, 
and the Neu-Guinea Savage with none, are all 
equally Proofs and Inſtances, as well as What 
T have quoted from Mr, Locke, that the hu- 
man Mind is a Tabula raſa, that any Thing 
may be writ on it, and that it cannot have 
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Variety of Inſeriptions made on it, which 
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No doubt but in many Nations of the World, 
as well as Egypt, Greere and Rome, all ſorts of 
Forms or Impreſſions have, in ſome Propor- 
tion, been ſucceſſively received, worn, effaced, 
renewed and blotted out again, though often 
7 the particular Aras 
all thats Revolutions in 


and Circumſtances 
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I have obſerved it in ſome other Toney 


N oy, chat when one lights on the true Prigc 
it will hold every Particular that can be ap- 


plycd to it, which inſtead of being an Objec- 


* tion, however it may ſeem at firſt, or with 


what Intent ſoever 5 — rightly conſider- 
ed becomes a Part of the Syſtems, an Inſtance 


=» and Proof of it. Thus the immenſe Variety 


_ of Forms proves the I dentity of the Materi- 
als, that is, that Man is capable of every 
thing (according to our Way of ſpeaking) 
in Learning and Knowledge, by . Lan- 
guage and Inksuian, or oothing with- 


out it. 
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| What I have faid to you in Obedience ts A 
your Commands was always my own Opinion, 
when I conſidered how I was taught to ſpeak | 


given us an elaborate Treatiſe on the human 
Underſtanding. I believe you will hardly de- 
ſire any more ſuch long Letters as this, Which 


lance, ſince you have made me write it; but 
if you ſhould deſire another from me on the 


Occaſions and further Purpoſes, you may com- 
mand me, notwithſtanding many troubleſome. 


have been always breaking in upon the Courſe 

of my Studies and Thoughts almoſt without 
Intervals, and thoſe very ſhort ones. But you 
may perceive by this the Power you have os Af 
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and know, and 1 am as much pleaſed that Y 


Mr. Locke found himſelf obliged to take in 
| Words as the Inlet of Notions, as I am really” 


grieved that he did not do it from the Begins 


ning; becauſe I find the diſtingriſhing of 
the different Inlets of our Notices to be of 
Uſe to me in my Reaſoning on moſt Subjekts, 


and that I am perſuaded, his Pen would have 


you muſt read over out of mere Complai- 
Application of theſe Principles to particular 


Interruptions, which, during my whole Life, 


yer me and how much . "HR 
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